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Blessed be the Lord, the. God of Israel, who alone doth 
wonderful things from the beginning of the world. Let 
the mountains receive peace for Thy people, and the 


hills justice. 
From the Gradual for the Sunday within the octave of Epiphany. 
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draw upon all Catholic magazines and 
upon non-Catholic magazines as well, 
when they publish catholic articles. 
We are sorry the latter cannot be taken 
as a general endorsement of every- 
thing in the non-Catholic magazines. 
It is rather an encouragement to them 
to continue using Catholic material. 
In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 
For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
all that is seemly, all that is just, all 
that is pure, all that is lovable, all 
that is winning—whatever is virtuous 
or praiseworthy—let such things fill 
your thought. 
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Revolution Comes to Hollywood 


Were their faces red! 


In the heroic early days of the 
Russian Revolution, when being a 
Bolshevik meant social ostracism and 
real sacrifice, Hollywood was aware 
of it only as an occasional theme for 
slapstick comedy. When the Revo- 
lution degenerated into a dictated 
slaughterhouse, the cinema capital 
went whole hog on the idea. Glamor 
girls and scenario maestros took per- 
sonal credit for everything Lenin had 
done (though they remained extreme- 








It looks now as though the 
communists will soon be doing 
business as usual behind their 
numerous false fronts, however 
the war comes out. Any demo- 
crat who hopes to combat their 
antidemocracy intelligently must 
read Mr. Lyons’ book. Read 
also his article on page 86.—Ed. 




















*The Red Decade. 
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By EUGENE LYONS 
Condensed from a book* 


ly vague as to what it was) and threw 
in the French Revolution for good 
measure. It was not the first time, of 
course, that a comfortable upper class 
had revolted vicariously for the lower 
orders. But (as Morrie Ryskind point- 
ed out once) there was this differ- 
ence: the Hollywood rebels, with their 
genius for pretending, actually ‘elt 
that they were in person the down- 
trodden, the wretched, the prisoners 
of starvation, They were titillatingly 
sorry for themselves. 

It is credibly reported that one of 
the comrades, having read The Grapes 
of Wrath, was so moved that he broke 
into his producer’s office to demand a 
$500 raise, crying, “You can’t do this 
to me!” 

It is Mr. Bledsoe’s theory that Hol- 
lywood is a city of “unhappy success- 
ful people” and that “communism 
with two butlers and a swimming 
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pool” gave them at last “a Reason for 
Living and an alibi for living so ab- 
surdly well.” Which perhaps is not 
so different from my own theory. 
Watching the great pilgrimage of 
glamor to the shrines of the Musco- 
vite cult, I felt that the converts were 
being chased not only by aching in- 
feriority complexes but by aching con- 
sciences. In a time of general un- 
employment and misery, it is not 
altogether comfortable, psychological- 
ly, to enjoy a six-figure income. The 
watered-down the 
Popular Front gave them an identifi- 
cation with the miserable herd, with- 
out interfering with their incomes. 


communism of 


The consolations of political religion, 
as dispensed by the local commissars 
of the Communist Party, fitted their 
souls exactly; it was an unguent and 
deliciously perfumed. They loved it, 
they paid for it, they lived it more 
earnestly than any fad that had come 
their way. 

The earnest part of it needs empha- 
sis. Let it be understood that the 
impetus behind the goofiness was fine 
and noble. The overtones of sadism 
were worked off on Hitler, kulaks 
and Trotskyites; for the rest of hu- 
mankind there was only loving kind- 
ness. The cinema rebels were genuine- 
ly angry at the Nazis and genuinely 
concerned about Spanish democracy, 
the Spanish orphans, Chinese freedom, 


and share croppers. They had not the 
remotest idea what communism was 
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in terms of economic structures or 
political superstates. For nearly all of 
them it was an intoxicated state of 
mind, a glow of inner virtue, and a 
sort of comradeship in super-charity. 

Many, if not most, of those who 
swelled the Communist Party’s treas- 
ury and frolicked at its do-good shows 
and dances and signed shrill mani- 
festoes for infinite causes, did not 
know specifically that they were being 
taken in tow by the communists. 
They were not “plotting.” They were 
just doing emotional calisthenics. Few 
of them bothered to wonder where 
their contributions were going, how 
their names were used to cover up 
monstrous terror in Spain or Russia. 

A few dozen Hollywood names ap- 
peared on almost all communist list- 
ings between 1936 and 1939 when the 
Red Decade caught up with the mov- 
ies. Innocence so long maintained is a 
kind of achievement, since there must 
be a point at which even cinema stars 
become aware of the difference be- 
tween political love and political rape. 
The majority were well meaning and 
befuddled. 

They were led by their heartstrings 
into blind alleys of political skuldug- 
gery, slugged with slogans and made 
to shell out. The political “commis- 
sars” — whether Herbert Biberman 
and Sam Darcy locally, or emissaries 
like V. J. Jerome from 13th St.— 
worked on the simplicity of the Holly- 
wood peasantry. Once a Daily Work- 
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er interview with a male glamor lad, 
written by Beth McHenry, uncon- 
sciously betrayed the contempt in 
which the comrades held the easy 
marks. “He strikes you,” she wrote 
of the actor, “as both healthy and in- 
telligent, and it’s only incidentally 
that you remember he is an artist.” 
Variety and Film Daily might con- 
tinue to cover the drab workaday 
Hollywood, but the Daily Worker in- 
creasingly reported the soul of Holly- 
wood, There you found the record of 
the ideological emanations of the 





awakened conscience of the movie 
capital—its collections for “Progress,” 
the blossoming of ever new organiza- 
tions, the special showings of Spanish 
propaganda films, the gay parties and 
publicity stunts for the cause. There 
you read interviews with Clifford 
Odets, William Dieterle, King Vidor 
and any number of others whose opin- 





ions, by some coincidence, fitted into 
the current drives backed by the 
Worker. Above all, Stalin’s trade jour- 
nal carried the day-to-day story of the 
generous cash contributions by star- 
dom; business is business under any 
regime. 

One estimate has it that the Stalin- 
ists milked the colony for at least $2,- 
000,000 in the heyday of the Red De- 
cade. Biberman deposited $89,892.51 
in a local bank for just one front, the 
Anti-Nazi League, between May 14, 
1936, and Aug. 16, 1939. The neo- 
Bolsheviks, Hollywood model, follow- 
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ed the new political scripts as blindly 
as any that fell to their share on loca- 
tion. But let us pick up the compas- 
sionate Mr. Bledsoe again: 

“The Communist Party traded on 
this emotional stew and cashed in big. 
A lot of unrealistic, naive, sometimes 
not overly bright, people looking for 
something to hold on to were sucked 
into a political racket. Moscow agents 
stumbled on Hollywood about the 
middle of 1936, and found it colossal 
—Big Names with magical propagan- 
da-carrying power. Barrels of money. 
Only one thing surprised the pioneer- 
ing communists prospecting in them 
thar Beverly Hills: the speed and size 
and ease of their strikes. The decisive 
battles of the Hollywood Revolution 
were fought in the living arena of 
mass meetings, boycotts, benefits, 
leagues, committees, congresses, con- 
ventions, speeches, relief money, tele- 
grams, protests, pamphlets, parades, 
picket lines, pictures, parties, politics, 
pledges, petitions, dinners, dances, slo- 
gans and all the rest of the effects that 
made up the united-front show, Fans 
and autograph hounds in the know 
didn’t waste time hanging around the 
Brown Derby or Trocadero, The real 
pickings were at the mass meetings 
in the Shrine and Philharmonic Audi- 
toriums and the Hollywood Legion 
Stadium.” 

It was at one of these meetings that 
Gypsy Rose Lee chided her audience 
to this general effect. “I have not 
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come to lift my skirts, but to lift the 
embargo on Spain!” It was all most 
thrilling. At the Hollywood Health 
Cafeteria, in a hygienic vegetarian set- 
ting, screen folk discovered yet an- 
other Marx in a sort of informal 
workers’ school under the tutelage of 
Biberman, Sam Ornitz, Lionel Stand- 
er and others. James Cagney was said 
to be among the brightest of the earl- 
ier crop of students. Class-conscious 
wage slaves in dress clothes made dia- 
lectic noises in the lobby of Filmarte 
Theatre every time a new Russian 
picture came to town. Pardon me, not 
Russian but Soviet. One of the sins 
of the new dispensation was to call 
Russia otherwise than the Soviet 
Union. 

It was loony but wonderful—the 
proletariat, the middle classes, the en- 
lightened capitalists and Browder’s 
boys all in one big happy family, 
making faces at Hitler. Somehow it 
did wonders for the taste of Astrak- 
han caviar and the feel of Russian 
sables. 

It did wonders too for the self- 
esteem of men and women who were 
at bottom ashamed of their status as 
intellectual slavies of the movie mog- 
uls; who dreamed of writing a great 
novel or taking Broadway by storm, 
but meanwhile had to be content with 
dunking in swimming pools. For 
years they had smarted under the 
jibes of envious but superior “intel- 
lectuals.” Now they were not only ac- 
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cepted by the intelligentsia but made 
to feel equals. Perhaps a few of them 
did realize that they were merely buy- 
ing that bogus equality with cash con- 
tributions and contributions of their 
advertising value. But the rest glowed 
with a new self-importance. The Red 
Decade gave a lot of self-conscious 
low-brows a chance to pose to them- 
selves as heavy thinkers. They paid 
for the privilege, and gladly. 

To merge yourself with Stalinism, 
therefore, was decidedly not a form 
of self-abnegation. It was a species of 
social climbing. In California at that 
time it meant the inside track in local 
cocktail society as well as government, 
labor, the New Deal. The Hollywood 
Anti-Nazi League claimed 4,000 mem- 
bers. The Motion Picture Democratic 
Committee, a front for Stalinist fund- 
raising, had no trouble rounding up 
1,700 members. The cultural sensation 
of one year—the year, alas, when the 
revolution hit the rocks and turned 
mysteriously anti-Roosevelt in the im- 
pact—was a show with the theme 
song Mr. Roosevelt, Won’t You Please 
Run Again? This plaintive sentiment 
was embedded in the first production 
of the Motion Picture Guild, a one 
reeler called, 4 Message from Holly- 
wood, music by Jay Gorney, words by 
Henry Meyers, directed by Herbert 
Biberman and Frank Tuttle. It was 
no fault of the President, of course, 
that these enthusiasts did not know 
where the New Deal ended and 
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Stalinism began. For that matter, they 
did not know just where intellectual 
clowning ended and grim reality be- 
gan. Anyhow, everybody was most 
embarrassed, 

Under the tomfoolery there was 
plenty of tough self-interest. For the 
younger members of the colony, avid 
for the fatter fleshpots, Stalinism be- 
came the short cut to success. At 
“cause parties” they rubbed shoulders 
and bosoms with big shots they could 
not have met otherwise. Those who 
tried to detour the revolution, unless 
they were stars well fixed in the firm- 
ament, themselves slipping 
from favor. It was at once a move- 
ment and a lobby, a religion and a 
racket. 

Late in 1936 the Hollywood Citi- 
zens Committee for the Federal The- 
atre could proudly list, along with 
more familiar fellow-traveler names, 
also Helen Gahagan, Gilbert Gabriel, 
Anthony Viller, Joseph Santley, Viola 
Brothers Shore, Sylvia Sidney, Alan 
Campbell, etc. Films for Democracy, 
a little farther in the career of the 
revolution, was able to offer the world 


found 


an Organization Committee and Ad- 
visory Board which were 
blends of political Stalinists, innocents 
and glamorous celluloid names; a 


perfect 


mere sampling, herewith: Ned H. 
Dearborn, Helen Hall, Dudley Nich- 
ols, Gardner Jackson, Lee Pressman, 
Herman Shumlin, Ordway Tead, 
William E. Dodd, Frank P. Walsh, 
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Irene Lewisohn, Libby Holman, Wal- 
ter Wanger, Jerome Davis and Morris 
U. Schappes. The executive secretary 
was one of the most complacent 
Stalinist fellow travelers, Sam Rod- 
man, a former Moscow correspondent 
who should have known better. In 
1939 the Motion Picture Guild was 
launched to produce Erika Mann’s 
School for Barbarians. The fact that 
Biberman and Tess Slesinger were to 
do the scenario, that the sponsors in- 
cluded Lillian Hellman, Sidney Buch- 
man, Joris Ivens, Irving Reiss and 
other standardized names indicates its 
temper. 

In the tons of resolutions and pam- 
phlets ground out by the Hollywood 
organizations, not a syllable can be 
found that reflects on Russia, that is, 
on the Soviet Union. 

The country figures extensively but 
only as the most democratic, most 
anti-Nazi country in the world and 
the sole true friend of peace and free- 
dom. And Hollywood names led all 
the rest on statements “supporting” 
the democratic achievements of Mos- 
cow’s firing squads and political kan- 





garoo courts. 

After the retreat from the gritty 
literary ideals of Proletcult, the 
League of American Writers was in- 
creasingly diluted with the pseudo- 
writers of Hollywood. The displace- 
ment of Waldo Frank, a novelist in 
the higher artistic brackets, by Donald 
Ogden Stewart, a Hollywood punster 
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in the higher financial brackets, as 
head of the organization tells the 
story. The literary average took a 
nose dive, but the income and pub- 
licity average skyrocketed. The an- 
nual exodus from Hollywood to New 
York for the Congress of American 
Writers was an affair of great social 
éclat. But there were also local shin- 
digs such as West Coast Writers con- 
gresses, 

At one of these I was singled out 
for attention. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
had announced We Cover the World, 
a book by foreign correspondents, 
with myself both editor and a con- 
tributor. Although the book had not 
yet been published, the Hollywood 
literati resolved sight unseen to warn 
the world in a press release that what 
Lyons said about Russia in that vol- 
ume was unworthy and a lie. Alas 
for their dignity, when the book ap- 
peared it turned out that Lyons had 
not written about Russia at all but 
about Persia. An editorial in the Sa¢- 
urday Review of Literature ribbed 
these protesters - in - advance - by - in- 
tuition. 

Influenced perhaps by the pseudo- 
Spanish architecture of the cinema 
studios, the colony fell especially hard 
for the Loyalist cause as interpret- 
ed and exploited by the communists. 
The Daily Worker, in reporting that 
every Loyalist meeting in Hollywood 
brought from $5,000 to $8,000 into 
the comradely coffers, added, “Think 
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of that, you New York provincials!” 
The whole approach to the problem 
was exceedingly coy and sociable: 
dances, swimming-pool parties, moon- 
light romance for the victims of 
bombs in Barcelona. When André 
Malraux, then still a leading literary 
communist, reached the movie capital, 
he was greeted by a committee head- 
ed by Franchot Tone and filled with 
gilt-edged star names. Everybody had 
lots of fun buying, equipping and 
autographing two ambulances for the 
Loyalists, among the announced do- 
nors being Fred Keating, Franchot 
Tone, Guy Endore, Herbert Biber- 
man, Sidney Buchman, Humphrey 
Cobb, Lewis Milestone, Gale Sonder- 
gaard, Dudley Nichols, Stella Adler 
and, of course, Donald Ogden Stew- 
art. Later a stamp sales campaign 
was launched by the comrades in con- 
nection with Spain, with Edward 
Arnold, Richard Arlen and Florence 
Eldridge among the easy marks. But 
the story tends to get repetitious. 
The sudden prominence of Gypsy 
Rose Lee in the Loyalist ranks has its 
satirical overtones. In the autumn of 
1936 she was still a symbol of bour- 
geois decadence in Moscow’s eyes. 
Thus the Daily Worker, under a pic- 
ture of the gal: “A young lady who 
proves that the capitalist system is in 
the last stages of very beautiful decad- 
ence. She is what is quaintly known 
as a strip-teaser, an art which has blos- 
somed under the Depression whilst all 
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else declined.” But soon she was so 
active in the cause that she practically 
formed an undraped front in herself. 
Exploiting the decadent bourgeois ap- 
preciation of shapely and unimpeded 
flesh, the comrades made the young 
lady chairman of a committee to gath- 
er clothes for the Loyalists. The ad- 
vertisements for “any old clothes” 
were illustrated with a scantily clad 
Gypsy. 

Herbert Biberman, whose wife is 
Gale Sondergaard, is a tall, heavy, be- 
spectacled person who was once a 
director on a movie lot. In the goofy 
era he developed into director of 
the larger make-believe covering the 
whole Hollywood area. He has been 
in the foreground of the Celluloid 
Uprising, recruiting shekels for causes 
and members for all Stalinist booby 
fronts and encouraging American lads 
to fight in Spain. He is also credited 
with the lead role in the creation of 
a new declaration of independence, as 
of 1938. Only Hollywood could ever 
have doped that one out, but the 
scenarists must be ashamed of them- 
selves over the exceedingly unhappy 
and absurd ending. 

The declaration called for nothing 
less than the immediate breach of all 
economic relations with Germany. 
Nearly all Hollywood clamored for 
the honor of signing, for the most 
part neither knowing nor caring that 
it was at bottom another communist 
fund-raising and propaganda stunt. 
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Unluckily only 56 had signed the 
original documents in 1776, where- 
fore no more could endorse the new 
one. Among the lucky ones to rate 
as Hollywood Hancocks were: Joan 
Crawford, Myrna Loy, Paul Muni, 
John Ford, John Cromwell, H. M. 
Warner, Walter Wanger, Edward G. 
Robinson, Roland Gloria 
Stuart, Melvyn Douglas, Rosalind 
Russell, James Cagney, Gale Sonder- 
gaard, Donald Ogden Stewart, Ken- 
neth Macgowan, Josef von Sternberg, 
Carl Laemmle, Henry Fonda, Jack 
Warner, Rosemary Lane, Fay Bainter, 
Herbert Priscilla Lane, 
Nunnally Johnson, Frank ‘Tuttle, 
Bette Davis, Groucho Marx, George 
Brent, Ben Hecht, Joan Bennett, 
Bruce Cabot, Elliot Nugent, George 
O’Neil, Ann Sheridan, Dick Powell, 
Charles MacArthur, Claude Raines, 
Miriam Hopkins. 

The list is proof enough that the 


Young, 


Biberman, 


enterprise was innocent so far as most 
of the signers were concerned. One 
signed because the others did, because 
it was the fashion of the moment to 
join that parlor game. Celluloid rev- 
olution was in the atmosphere; the 
Bibermans and Tuttles led, the rest 
followed like so many sheep. 

The actual signing took place at 
the Beverly Hills studios of Twen- 
tieth-Century Fox, with floodlights 
blazing and cameras grinding. If only 
the Founding Fathers back in 76 had 
had such advantages! As the cere- 
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mony proceeded, the year 1939 came 
over the horizon, but none of the 
actors could guess that it held anti- 
climax for their venture. The scheme 
unfolded in the next months. “Com- 
mittees of 56” were organized in other 
cities, and it was announced that 20 
million subsidiary signatures to the 
declaration would be gathered, for 
presentation to Congress to force a 
break with Germany. The New York 
56’ers, the Daily Worker apprised, 
would be captained by Dorothy Park- 
er, Sylvia Sidney, Frances Farmer, 
Dashiell Hammett, John Garfield and 
others. 

The gathering of the signatures was 
still under way with Biberman tour- 
ing the nation when Stalin shifted 
into reverse. He made friends with 
Hitler and left poor Hollywood hold- 
ing the bag, wherein the declaration 
and subsignatures and newsreels on 
the subject bulked large and uncom- 
fortable. The drama had turned to 
farce. Biberman apologized for hav- 
ing been temporarily a warmonger 
and the declaration was hurried out 
of sight if not out of mind. 

To complicate matters the Holly- 
wood Anti-Nazi League had elections 
scheduled for September just after 
Stalin had got the war started. Before 
decisions could be made to abandon 
the anti-Nazi label, the meeting was 
upon them. A plenipotentiary from 
New York hailed the Soviet-Nazi 
Pact as a glorious contribution to 
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world peace and described the war as 
an “imperialist” one for division of 
spoils. Only the most pure-minded 
and the truest of the brethren would 
have stuck out their necks at this time. 
Those who went along after this date 
presumably represent the créme de la 
créme of Hollywood Stalinism. 

The officers elected at this meeting 
are therefore a kind of honor roll: 
President, Donald Ogden Stewart; 
Vice-President, Frank Tuttle; Secre- 
tary, Dudley Nichols; Treasurer, Bern 
Bernhard; Executive Board, Milton 
Merlin, Edward Chodoroff, Professor 
Byrne, Marion Spitzer, J. E. Brom- 
berg, Marvin Harris, Charles Katz, 
Mrs. Beatrice Buchman, Maxwell 
Shane, Donald Rose, Herbert Biber- 
man, Francis Faragoh, Ira Ratner, 
Mrs. Charles Page, Hy Craft, Jay 
Gorney, Frank Scully, Mrs. Jerome 
Sackheim. 

The Stalin-Hitler Pact, here as 
everywhere, spelled catastrophe. While 
a larger number than most movie- 
goers suspect held on grimly to the 
party line, learned to curse Roosevelt 
and to bless isolationism and to avoid 
harsh words about Comrade Hitler, 
the glow had departed. As the useful 
Mr. Bledsoe wrote early in 1940: 
“What Stalin is doing to Finland is 
nothing compared to what he has 
done to the innocent, high-pitched, 
hypnotic faith of Hollywood. For once 
the city faced Reality, and it turns 
out to be just another piece of make- 
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believe.” Alas, movie stars upon whom 
Jerome and Biberman once could 
count implicitly now visited Congress- 
man Dies to deny it all. Melvyn 
Douglas accepted the lead in such sac- 
rilegious pictures as Ninotchka and 
He Stayed for Breakfast, swore off 


communist organizations, and even 
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began to write for the anti-Stalin 
News Leader. Some of the babes in 
the Hollywoods are still rubbing their 
eyes and wondering whether it really 
happened. In a whisper for those who 
may query me or assail me on the 
subject, “I’m sorry, but it did happen, 
And how!” 





5 
The Holy Eucharist 


Bishop Samonas of Gaza had come to Jerusalem. A Mohammedan 
publicly requested him to answer some questions regarding the Blessed 
Sacrament. The bishop acceded, whereupon the Mohammedan asked, 
“How is it possible for bread and wine to become the Body and Bleod 
of Christ?” 

The bishop replied, “You have grown since childhood and today you 
have more flesh and blood than you had then. Your body changed the 
food you ate into flesh and blood. Now, if the human body changes food 
and drink into flesh and blood, then indeed God can do it also.” 

“But how is it possible for Christ to be present in His entirety in 
the small Host?” 

“The landscape with the blue sky above it,” responded the bishop, “is 
something immense, while your eye is very small. Yet your tiny eye con- 
tains in itself the whole gigantic picture. When you consider this, it will 
not seem impossible for Christ to be present in His entirety in the little 
piece of bread.” 

“How is it possible then for the same Body of Christ to be simul- 
taneously present in all your churches?” 

“To God nothing is impossible,” answered the bishop. “This answer 
alone ought to be sufficient. I will, however, show you something similar 
in everyday life. When I speak to a single individual, he hears me and 
takes to himself what I say. If I should address the same words to 1,000 
people, they would all hear the same thing. In a large mirror, you see 
your image reflected but once. When you break the mirror into 100 pieces, 
you see the same image of yourself in each of the 100 fragments of glass. 
If such phenomena occur in everyday life, why should it be impossible for 
the Body of our Lord to be present in many places at the same time?” 


Tabernacle and Purgatory (Dec. ’41). 








Why Doesn't the Pope Do Something? 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Condensed from Columbia* 


Reporters in Rome cable reams of 
dubious speculation about the Pope’s 
attitude, objectives, and activity bear- 
ing on the war, cloaking it in layers 
of mystery which, they imply, they 
have been exceptionally clever to pen- 
etrate. There is no need of looking to 
gossip or crystal gazing for the facts 
of the matter. The person who will 
carefully read the Holy Father’s sev- 
eral pronouncements on the war, be- 
fore it began and since, can get an 
exact appreciation of where he stands. 

Five main points compose his own 
answer to the question: Why doesn’t 
the Pope do something? 

1. He Aas done something. He has 
done everything in his power. Before 
the inception of hostilities, he bent 
every effort to prevent the horrible 
international strife. Into his very first 
message to the world he put “an invi- 
tation to, and indeed an augury of, 
peace.” In the message which ac- 
knowledged President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter introducing Myron C. Taylor to 
the Vatican, he said, “As vicar on 
earth of the Prince of Peace, from the 
first days of Our pontificate We have 
dedicated Our efforts and Our solici- 
tude to the purpose of maintaining 
peace, and afterwards of reestablish- 
ing it.” 


“Unless the Lord build the house” 


He is the first to admit, with poign- 
ant regret, that these efforts failed. 
“Our advice, respectfully listened to, 
was not taken.” 

2. Almost all of those who clamor 
for a papal appraisal of the merits of 
the opposing sides in the war really 
want not an impartial judgment but 
rather a flat endorsement of them- 
selves. 

As the Holy Father has said, he is 
“beyond every rivalry and outside 
every party.” The papacy is a uni- 
versal institution. The Pope has spir- 
itual children by the millions in 
almost all the belligerent and quasi- 
belligerent countries. Further, he 
knows his mission to be to all men 
everywhere. He cannot be anyone’s 
cat’s-paw. 

3. He pronounces on the moral as- 
pects of issues and conflicts, laying 
down principles, enunciating duties, 
indicating which aberrations from the 
right are responsible for particular 
difficulties. He takes the long view, 
back into past history, forward to 
future developments, and expediency 
has no part in this thinking. Analyz- 
ing the present situation, he sees it 
as the consequence of a moral sickness 
common to the whole world. He 
knows that no military victory, who 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. December, 1941. 
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ever wins it, is going to set all things 
right. 

Rather, a universal spiritual renew- 
al is requisite for the settlement of the 
contemporary crisis, of which the war 
is but one aspect. But “calm views 
and long views are mistaken for weak- 
ness and indecision.” One of the most 
appalling features of the present con- 
dition of mankind is the fact that 
when, in plainest language and trum- 
pet-tongued, the Pope tells the world 
that what is wrong is a moral matter, 
very few have any notion of what he 
is talking about. For “the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of justice and love, 
which make for individual happiness 
and the nobility of common social 
life, have in many respects fallen into 
oblivion or contempt.” 

4. The Pope points out that the 
advice which he offers sometimes 
arouses suspicions of the ill-disposed, 
makes them think that the whole 
structure of civil authority is being 
threatened, that its rights are to be 
invaded. Although he is “as far re- 
moved as possible from any intentions 
of that kind” and appeals to men “not 
asking to have dominion over them, 
but, in every possible way, to be their 
servant,” men of ill will spread pre- 
posterous notions; the credulous be- 
lieve them, and the Pope is left out 
of the picture until the picture dis- 
integrates, 

5. The Pope has no way, save 
moral suasion, of enforcing what he 


knows to be right and healthful for 
society. He cannot exert physical com- 
pulsion on men, nor does he wish to. 

This five-point explanation being 
made, we ask whether the Holy Fa- 
ther despairs of accomplishing any- 
thing and retires into silence. Ne. 
There are certainly men of good will 
left on earth; indeed, their name is 
legion. There are men in all countries, 
in and out of the Church, who are 
intellectually honest and humble. It 
is to these the Holy Father speaks 
again and again. 

First and foremost, he says, the 
principal cause of our ills is our in- 
dividual and social desertion of God, 
the widespread denial of His existence 
and authority. Pius XII’s papers 
abound in striking imagery. His dic- 
tion is nowhere better exemplified 
than in this memorable sentence: 
“Our troubles have one bitter root, 
terrible in its fertility, the ignoring 
of God’s majesty, the complete neglect 
of His heavenly commandments.” 

Note well, the Pope does not say 
that God causes wars, that He sends 
them as a scourge. People who give 
God no credit for good things are 


_very quick to assign Him responsi- 


bility for bad things. The Supreme 
Pontiff, viewing history in perspective, 
logically following the course of hu- 
man conduct to its consequences, 
shows that men, having set aside God 
and all that He represents, inevitably 
embark on a career of disaster. 
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Professed atheism is rampant, delib- 
erately fostered by antireligious totali- 
tarian governments and also by that 
irresponsible intelligentsia typified in 
H. G. Wells and Pierre Van Paassen. 
But even more common, and certainly 
more damaging, is the practical athe- 
ism of those nominally Christian. 

This stems largely from the old lib- 
eral heresy which put God and reli- 
gion in one hermetically sealed com- 
partment of human affairs and denied 
their relevance to other phases of life, 
for example, the economic and social. 
Witness the hot indignation, not un- 
known even among Catholics, when 
successive Popes have spoken on the 
moral abuses in industry, commerce, 
and finance. 

Common in all countries is a “train- 
ing of the young which neglects, of 
deliberate purpose, to direct their 
minds towards a heavenly country as 
well,” which “points them to a wrong 
goal,” and “secretly or openly encour- 
ages them to turn their backs on their 
We fail to get 
excited over this trend in education. 
We are horrified by the nazi execu- 
tion of 100 or 200 hostages, but we do 
not turn a hair as hundreds of thou- 


divine Redeemer.” 


sands of young souls are executed in 
our own schools, 

Pope Pius says that, with the denial 
of God and His exclusion from hu- 
man affairs, “the only possible founda- 
tion of peace and permanence has 
been undermined” and “nothing can 


January 


breed peace or preserve prosperity.” 
This he illustrates by singling out 
that cardinal error of the times, name- 
ly, the divorce of “civil authority from 
any connection at all with the divine 
Being.” 

The result is that the several states 
are not slow to usurp the place from 
which God has been eliminated. Each 
presumes that it has “unlimited com- 
petence.” Each votes itself “into the 
privileges of omnipotence,” and the 
state is treated “as the end to which 
all human actions must tend and the 
rule by which all legal and moral 
questions must be judged.” Each state 
is a law unto itself. There are no com- 
mon principles, given by God, to reg- 
ulate the actions of all men; there is 
no code of morality, defined by God, 
binding on all. 

Then the “new morality, divorced 
from all connection with a divine 
law,” is fashioned by each state to suit 
itself. Thus you have a number of 
states, “each making up its own mo- 
rality as it goes along,” with no two 
codes agreeing. This puts “all the 
bonds which unite one country with 
another at the mercy of a capricious 
despotism.” Interests clash. Misunder- 
standings arise. There is now no com- 
mon ground on which the disputants 
can meet with that confidence in each 
other’s integrity which the Holy Fa- 
ther sees as indispensable to peace, for 
“discussion and clear adjustment of 
mutual relations.” There is no alter- 
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native to war. Discussion and consul- 
tation are impossible, because the dis- 
putants scarcely speak the same legal 
language. Even in the midst of this 
inferno of hatred, it is plain that men 
do not see what is at the bottom of 
their distress, and persist in supposing 
that genuine, organic and _ lasting 
peace can be brought about by mili- 
tary victory. “It is not from outward 
pressure,” says His Holiness, “it is not 
from the sword that deliverance comes 
to nations; the sword cannot breed 
peace, it can only impose terms of 
peace. The forces, the influences that 
are to renew the face of the earth, 
must spring from men’s hearts.” 

This sounds like pious cant to the 
majority of men. Political leaders may 
pay such a notion lip service, but, as 
their actions prove, there is little con- 
viction in their hearts. Speaking of 
the various proposals for a new order, 
the Holy Father asks, “Is it really to 
be a different, a happier age?” 

He grants that “our present trou- 
bles may have the effect of opening 
many blind eyes.” May. But the signs 
of any universal awakening are dis- 
couragingly few. That is why the 
Pope says, “There are more reasons 
than one for apprehending that the 
hour of darkness is upon us; an hour 
in which the storms of violence and 
discord pour out, as from a chalice of 
blood, countless sorrows, countless 
troubles upon the earth.” We “are 
experiencing, as yet perhaps, only the 





beginnings of sorrows.” Nor has any 
nation as yet little affected by the 
crisis any cause for complacency. “A 
common peril, one and the same 
everywhere, hangs over us all.” 

You notice that the Holy Father 
does not hold out any glittering sug- 
gestion of a spectacular miracle restor- 
ing peace. God could work such a 
wonder. But we must always remem- 
ber two things: first, He made us free; 
and, second, whether or not we ac- 
knowledge the fact, we live in a moral 
order. God gives us His grace to help 
us to do what is right. But He does 
not destroy or limit our free initiative. 

The elements of the prescription for 
world peace, as set down by the vicar 
of the divine Physician, are: 1. Ac- 
knowledgment and service of God; 2, 
living every phase of life, whether it 
be the life of the individual or of 
nations, according to Godly principles, 
particularly those of justice and char- 
ity; with particular attention to, 3. 
social justice; 4. the protection and 
fostering of that “primary and indis- 
pensable cell of human society,” the 
family, against which so many ele- 
ments in modern life are in conspira- 
cy; 5. education devoted not only to 
developing powers of mind and body 
and the formation in the child of so- 
cial and civic sense, but also to telling 
him of his nature and his destiny; 6. 
government “according to the direc- 
tions of an order of things which is 
immutable because it reposes on the 
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universal laws and principles which 
govern it.” 

Will this “renewal of men’s minds, 
this remaking of the face of the earth, 
be easy? No. There are “formidable 
difficulties and obstacles in this age as 
perhaps in no other.” But it can be 
done. God’s grace is not lacking. It 
superabounds. Addressing himself to 
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Catholics, the Holy Father tells them 
that they have a mission to perform, 
a priestly work to do. He urges them 
to arm themselves with prayer, morti- 
fication, the sacramental aids, to “live 
in the same bond of faith and charity, 
so that men may see the power and 
the active influence of the atonement 


of Christ.” 
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Prayer of the Unknown Soldiers 


We speak from the cold tomb to you, the Mother of Men. Mary, 
from out of the tombs of Germany and of Poland, from far-away 
Austria, and little Belgium, from the ruins of London, and the sad 
city of Paris, our voices go up to you, our Mother. You know the 
deep sorrows of the human heart, for you are the Mother of Sor- 
rows. Blaze now in all the splendor of your Immaculate Conception 
amid the darkness of this mad world, Direct the minds of men that 
they may not continue to smash the world with bombs, Keep away 
from children the awful death of falling, burning airplanes. Remove 
from men’s minds the horrible thought of dead hands holding 
rifles. Silence the death-spitting bullets of machine guns, the endless 
tramping of marching men, the rumbling of rolling cannons, the 
thunder of zooming shells, the screams of dying men hanging from 
the broken walls of ruined buildings, the curses of madmen in 
shell holes, and the wild laughter of bleeding fools. You stood be- 
neath the cross and heard the terrible “Vahs” of the crowd on Cal- 
vary. Hear the call of our prayer. Save the world about to sink 
into destruction. This is the prayer of your unknown soldiers. We 
come to you like Peter walking on the waters to Christ. We cry out 
that you look down upon your people and save them before they 


perish. Augustine M. Holloway, O.S.M. in the Servite (Nov. °41). 












The czar of muscle shoals 


Hale America 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


A little less than a year ago two 
men sat in heated discussion. 

“Nonsense! That’s going too far, 
claiming Americans are only 50% as 
physically fit as their pioneering an- 
cestors,” said one. 

“T’'ll go even further,” rejoined the 
other. “I’ll bet that when the draft 
goes into effect you'll find at least 
33% of our youth cannot measure up 


> 


to physical requirements.” 

“Gross exaggeration,” countered the 
first. “VIl wager the percentage of 
rejects will be under 25.” 

These two men were the president 
of the U.S. and his friend and ad- 
mirer, John Brendan Kelly. 

Six months after the draft became 
a law, Kelly received this telegram: 
“Jack, you win. Figures are appalling. 
Forty-five per cent are rejects. Must 
do something. Any ideas? Will you 
help?” It was signed, “F. D. R.” 

John B. Kelly immediately flew 
to Washington with his long-ago- 
thought-out program for a national 
“toughening up.” Within a few days 
he was given the go-ahead signal: ap- 
pointed national director of physical 
training, Office of Civilian Defense, 
by presidential decree. 

As soon as the new appointee took 
over the reins of this recently created 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. 
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post, folks began asking, “Just who is 
this fellow Kelly?” 

Jack Kelly is the youngest of 10 
children born to Irish immigrant par- 
ents who settled in the Falls of the 
Schuylkill district of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jack had four sisters and five brothers. 
One of the boys died in infancy, so 
that left four who set a precedent for 
Jack and won fame for themselves 
against a background of stage, play- 
writing, athletics, building and _poli- 
tics. 

His first regular job was telephone 
boy at $6 a week with the Thompson 
Starrett Co., building contractors, who 
were then erecting the present John 
Wanamaker store. On his 17th birth- 
day the Kelly kid got himself a job 
as apprentice bricklayer. From ap 
prentice he became foreman and final- 
ly general superintendent for his older 
brother Pat. Meanwhile he attended 
night classes at Spring Garden Insti- 
tute where he studied estimating and 
architectural drawing. 

In his spare time Jack went swim- 
ming and rowing. It was on the 
Schuylkill, the river within a stone’s 
throw of his home, that he first won 
fame. The Kelly clan had been en- 
dowed with strong, healthy bodies. 
Hard, manual work had given them 
December, 1941. 
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a powerful, enduring physique. But 
Jack outstripped his brothers. His 
magnificent frame contributed to his 
prowess at rowing. He won 125 events 
here and abroad, the greatest number 
ever won by a single individual. In- 
cluded in his victories are two Olym- 


‘pic championships and the Middle 


Atlantic, Canadian and U.S. National 
Amateur, 

Upon America’s entry into the first 
World War, Kelly, then 28, tried to 
enlist in the Aviation Corps but was 
rejected. Thereupon he joined up with 
the University of Pennsylvania Ambu- 
lance Corps. He served overseas and 
saw front-line action. 

Two months after Jack was mus- 
tered out of the army, he formed the 
brickwork firm of John B. Kelly, Inc., 
with but $60 capital. From such a 
modest beginning the firm has grown 
until today it is one of the most im- 
portant of its line in the country. 

Another high light in the Kelly ca- 
reer was his meeting with Marga- 
ret Major. Margaret, a graduate of 
Temple University, was director of 
women’s athletics at the University of 
Pennsylvania. They met at a swim- 
ming meet and Jack promptly lost his 
heart. 

This worried Jack a great deal. He 
knew she was the one girl and yet 
he would not ask her to marry him: 
Margaret was not a Catholic. He 
knew what his family would say to 
such a union. And his own upbring- 


January 


ing rebelled at the thought of a mixed 
marriage. So Kelly took his problem 
to his heavenly Mother. 

He recalled another young couple 
at whose wedding feast Mary had 
prevailed upon her Son to perform 
His first miracle. Surely she would 
again find a way. 

Jack prayed and hoped. But there 
were some mighty black times, espe- 
cially that Lent when he wasn’t going 
to the movies and Margaret had 
asked him to go. He almost lost her 
to his rival. Other differences arose, 
Finally, one Saturday evening she 
asked Jack to take her to his church 
the following morning. Next, Mar- 
garet began instructions. And the 
romance ended happily in church. 

The John Kellys have four children, 
three girls and a boy. Jack’s children 
are getting their education the easy 
way; the girls attend a near-by Cath- 
olic academy, and Jack, Jr., has just 
entered military school. A chip off the 
old block, 14-year-old Jack is a full 
fledged lifeguard. 

Kelly, whose hobbies include golf, 
squash, handball and swimming, is 
a close follower of the Olympics. 
From their inception in 1908 up un 
til 1932, the Americans had always 
carried off the honors. Then came 
Los Angeles in 1932. Jack Kelly was 
shocked to see America take a back 
seat as the Japanese captured most of 
the events, especially swimming. In 
1936 the Germans stole the show. 
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Kelly knew what was happening. 
Americans were getting flabby. All 
along, his cry in the wilderness of 
physical inertia had gone unheeded. 
He worked out a plan to rectify this 
condition and then waited. Along 
came the draft; the time was propi- 
tious. Kelly was there with the an- 
swers, and that’s the story behind the 
new directorship in a scull shell. 

“It’s easy to explain the cause of 
this gradual softening of our nation,” 
said Mr. Kelly from behind his desk 
in National Health headquarters, 
Philadelphia. “Our forefathers lived 
off the land. We live on the land. 
They lived by the sweat of their 
brow, we by the breeze of an electric 
fan. They wrested farms from the 
wilderness, homes from the forest, they 
built their own furniture. Women- 
folk spun their own material and 
made clothing for the entire family; 
they worked day in, day out, muscu- 
larly, physically, as the men did. 

“Today, we work mentally. Prog- 
ress, industry, science, machinery have 
seen to it that we need no longer use 
elbow grease. We ride down to the 
corner mailbox in an automobile, we 
buy ready-built houses and ready- 
made clothes. Our meals are pur- 
chased, already cooked, in cans.” 

Briefly the Kelly plan calls for the 
coordinated effort of every community 
and every citizen with every means at 
their disposal. These means include 
recreational centers, swimming pools 
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and playgrounds. The church, school, 
home, factory—all combine to form 
the keystone of this great movement 
back to saner living and greater 
health for the nation, 

Newspapers, motion pictures and 
the radio will serve to make Ameri- 
cans health-conscious. Kelly envisions 
Philadelphia as the model city, the 
proving ground and final blueprint. 
From this proved model, the nation’s 
villages, towns and cities will work 
out their way to health, 

The movement calls for the setting 
up of free clinics where people may 
receive examinations and dietary ad- 
vice. Rectifying physical defects will 
begin in the schools. No longer will 
poverty-stricken parents be able to 
drop the matter once the child’s physi- 
cal handicap has been made known 
to them. Cooperating Junior Leaguers 
will check up on all such underprivi- 
leged, deficient children and see that 
the defect is remedied at no expense 
to the family. 

Regular medical checkups will be 
urged and supplied. Additional edu- 
cation will provide the housewife with 
the fundamental principles of diet and 
nutrition for the purchase of season- 
al and less expensive foods, There 
will also be classes in practical home 
nursing and hospital aid. All will be 
free. 

The young will have supervised 
but vigorous sports; the old, milder 
forms of exercise. None may partici- 
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pate without a doctor’s permission. 
The nation will go back to bicycling, 
hiking and the wholesome exercises 
of yesteryear, even if there isn’t a 
gasoline shortage. 

A physically fit nation ties in per- 
fectly with national defense. Our vast 
armament program will be useless un- 
less we have men strong enough to 
manage the guns, tanks and ships. 
We need women strong enough to 
keep the home fires burning. The 
slogan, “Hale America,” is more than 
a slogan: it is a challenge to our 
American heritage. 

Jack Kelly knows the value of 
physical exertion. Today, at 52, he’s 
as fit as ever. He’s eager for this, his 
toughest fight. And he won’t be de- 


feated. It’s an old Kelly custom that 
began in knickerbocker days. In those 
days when one of Mary Kelly’s sons 
would come home after a fight with 
another lad, she would ask one ques- 
tion, “Was he bigger than you?” If 
the answer was yes, she said no more, 

Long ago that Irish mother taught 
her boys a way of life that is as Amer- 
ican as freedom itself: 

Be just. 

Be punctual. 

Buy only what you need and pay 
cash. 

Be sparing of promises, but once 
one is made keep it at all costs. 

Kelly has promised that he’ll tough- 
en up a physically flabby nation, He 
means to keep that promise. 


Grapes of Wrath 


Once Zuppke and Rockne were invited to the same city to make 


speeches at the same banquet. 


“I get off the train,” Zup’s story goes. “Nobody meets me. I 
go to a hotel. There is no room reserved for me. I get vun. I go 
upstairs. I hear a big noise. I look out the vindow. It’s a parade. 
There is a big band, the mayor of the city, the chamber of com- 
merce, Rotary Club, Kivanis. Und it’s Rockne they bring along. So 
ve go to the dinner. Ve speak. Vot do I give them? Pheelosophy! 
Vot does Rockne give them? High-school chokes! Vot do I get? 
Notting. Vot does Rockne get? Two hundred dollars! Bah!” 


Time (1 Dec. ’41). 




















All the Girls Are Invited 


By BRIAN MULGREW, O.F.M.Cap. 


Condensed from the St. Francis Home Journal* 


Open door policy 


Everybody isn’t interested. The 
Religious life seems so void of excite- 
ment, glamor, and cheer, The average 
young girl may flatter herself that 
God will call her if He wants her. 
There is no explicit call, just an invi- 
tation.t If a girl waits for a call like 
that of St. Paul she'll be waiting on 
resurrection day. God only knocks the 
stubborn from their horses, not the 
expectant. And in such cases His ac- 
tion is miraculous, not ordinary, The 
ordinary way to the Religious life 
is the inclination to follow Christ’s 
standing invitation, which is extended 
to every Catholic. This inclination is 
born of interest. 

True, some special souls are in- 
formed through a private revelation 
from God that they are to become 
brides of Christ. But others imagine 
themselves so favored, when it was 
only the ham on rye eaten before re- 
tiring that conjured up this fantasy. 
The girl who dreams that God calls 
her to the Religious life, should cut 
out the midnight snacks, For the nor- 
mal girl, Christ’s invitation is quite 
enough, 

No Catholic girl would say, “I have 
At the 
same time not all pack their bags and 
}See CarHoric Dicest, Feb. ’41, p. 74. 


no desire to follow Christ.” 


purchase one-way tickets to the con- 
vent. Along with His invitation Christ 
added a condition, “He that can take, 
let him take it.” A vocation to the 
Religious life is defined as Christ’s 
call. But the call is really the grace 
of God assuring one she can take it. 

The grace of a vocation usually ex- 
presses itself in an inclination to ac- 
cept Christ’s invitation. However, the 
inclination to the Religious life does 
not have to be emotional. Mary may 
not feel the same way about entering 
a convent that she would toward a 
prospective Romeo in the family par- 
lor. All that is necessary is that she 
think she would like to be a Sister, 
not that she gush up, shed tears of 
joy and get all thrilled about her sac- 
rifice. 

How can a girl ever feel inclined te 
the Religious life when convents are 
such dead places? A convent parlor 
with its holy pictures, the cross upon 
the wall, the stately dignity, the air 
so solemn still, is often defined by the 
visitor with one word, tomb. The Sis- 
ters themselves speak in such a soft, 
low tone; yet they are always smiling. 
In this place that seems so gloomy, 
there is really peace, quiet, good man- 
ners, contentment. Sisters are really 
American girls who graduated from a 


*Capuchin College, Brookland Sta., Washington, D. C. November, 1941. 
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pleasant school of lady-making. 

The inclination is not the final 
word, however; chained to it is the 
proper intention. The intention must 
be supernatural. A girl must intend 
to do something hard for God. She 
may enter to insure her soul’s salva- 
tion or to work for God's honor and 
glory. A girl who wishes to nurse the 
sick, teach children, or do housework 
can find a place in some convent. 
Even for the career woman or the pro- 
fessional woman there is a place. The 
daily papers gave quite some space to 
the Sister who recently won the right 
to practice law before the Supreme 
Court. Some of the Medical Mission- 
aries are full-fledged medical doctors. 
A Religious can be anything from a 
renowned writer to a dishwasher. 

The proper intention demands that 
the girl shall not enter solely for social 
betterment; for example, in the hope 
that the meals served at the commu- 
nity table will be better than she re- 
ceived at home. Religious communi- 
ties have no intention of distributing 
perpetual handouts. Nor should a 
girl enter out of vanity, from the de- 
sire to have all the little boys and girls 
crowd around her. There are other 
ways of obtaining apples every morn- 
ing. Some proper intentions are: to 
save one’s soul, to practice the works 
of mercy, to atone for the sins of men, 
to save souls, to teach Christ to peo- 
ple; in a word, to use one’s talent and 
strength for the work of God. 


January 


Intention is still not the final word, 
Superiors of convents are not always 
able to judge a girl’s intention. They 
must demand of a girl the ability to 
meet the requirements of Religious 
life. This means physical and mental 
fitness. A girl can learn of her physi- 
cal status by consulting a doctor. Her 
mental make-up can be judged by her 
pastor, or a Sister teaching in school; 
parents, too, can advise if they are 
rightly disposed. 

That girl wastes time who worries 
about her fitness for Religious life. 
This worry is reserved to the superior 
who accepts her. Of course, special 
qualifications may be demanded by 
some communities, but what is funda- 
mentally necessary to be a fit subject 
for Religious life is the possession of 
common sense and ordinary health 
and physique. 

Perhaps Mary wonders if she'll be 
content in the convent. There is an 
old adage which should console her. 
“Tt is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all.” She 
has several years to decide the issue 
after she enters the convent. Mary 
would marry the Jones boy after a 
week’s courtship with no anxiety about 
her happiness. The caution that should 
be exercised in entering Matrimony is 
nothing compared to that demanded 
for entrance into the Religious life. 
Often people overlook the fact that 
both vocations end in the same place, 
the grave, where one rests after friends 
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have said, “How natural she looks.” 
Don’t worry about being content in 
the convent; if you are not, the en- 
trance door is unlocked, and on the 
inside and above it is the word Exit. 
As a matter of fact, it is easier to get 
out than in. 

In discussing vocations to the Re- 
ligious life we make these points: 
first, that Christ called it the higher, 
more perfect state; second, He has in- 
vited all; third, He calls those whom 
He specially prompts to accept His 
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invitation. When we feel that Christ 
has chosen us, we enter an established 
Order or community; once there, it 
is the superior’s worry to judge our 
fitness. If we are judged fit, the su- 
perior calls us to pronounce the vows. 
A girl who does no more than wait 
for a special call from God to enter 
the convent will never get there be- 
cause she’s in the right church but 
the wrong pew. The actual call to the 
Religious life comes after a girl is in 
a convent, not before. 
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Awakening 


We sat on a small bank with a long clump of thornbushes and 
the smell of wild blooms about, and we were quiet so we'd hear the 
lark when it waked. The world lightened. "Twas as if God was 
pulling aside the curtains of night. It was still with no sound at all. 
It lightened more; in the East there was a golden light in the sky. 
We said naught and were still. The gold came up further with a 
shine to it and the whole world brightened, the birds twittered and 
beasts moved about us. Far and near proud cocks crew. Below from 
the thornbush came a sweet sound and Edward bade me hold quiet 
though no word was out of me. The sound came again and again, 
strong and true and fine. Then a great song burst forth; one would 
think it would split the throat of the small bird. It went higher 
and higher and stopped, then it started over again and again, and 
we sat quiet under it. The sun rose and I felt the shine on me, and 
the whole world was awake. So fine it was I couldn’t bear it more 
and wanted to weep, though I knew naught that I’d weep for. When 
the lark song was stilled we went home along the lane. 


From The Book of Maggie Owen (Bobbs-Merrill: 1941). 





By WILLIAM L. FRANKLIN 


Condensed from the Catholic Mirror* 


Acco rding to the best authorities 
on the subject, who include Noah 
Webster, laughter is an expression of 
merriment which manifests itself in 
the countenance and in the eyes. The 
noises which accompany laughter are 
something peculiar to human beings, 
who usually need something to pro- 
voke them to laughter. That which 
is comical, droll, sportive, ludicrous, 
or absurd, usually does the trick. 

Because medical men are all agreed 
that man’s physical condition is best 
served by an occasional laugh, and 
because masters of the spiritual life 
state that souls rise more easily to 
heaven on the wings of laughter, 
ways and means of promoting laugh- 
ter have always been encouraged. 

This encouragement brought the 
comic strips into existence and their 
mirth-provoking quality made them 
very popular. They dealt mostly with 
human foibles and weaknesses, which, 
set apart from the life of the reader, 
certainly showed how ridiculous were 
some of the things they did, and 
caused them to laugh at the very 
things they made such a fuss about 
in their own affairs. 

Sometimes it is very hard to put 
the finger on just what makes people 
laugh, If we see a horse or a child 


The Tragic Comics 


Blondie to the rescue 


stumble, pity is immediately aroused 
in us, but if a pompous gentleman 
or a snooty matron should spill head- 
long to mother earth on a banana 
peel, it is impossible to suppress a 
laugh. Man by his very nature must 
walk upright; catching him in an un- 
dignified position presents a topsy- 
turvy picture. Anyway, all that is 
ridiculous in human nature is excel- 
lent fodder for the comic strips. 

The comic strips of yesterday were 
provided principally by the daily news- 
papers and by their Sunday colored 
comic sections. So funny they were 
that they set in motion chuckles 
heard around the world. The news- 
boys were usually mobbed by the 
whole family in a mad attempt to 
get the comic section first. Everyone 
was on pins and needles to find out 
what were the latest pranks of the Kat- 
zenjammer Kids, what new “boner” 
Happy Hooligan had pulled, what 
new domestic scrape Jiggs was em- 
broiled in, and for what new cause 
Jeff had to plead discretion on Mutt’s 
part. 

Yesterday’s comics were really com- 
ical. Then came the great flood, Into 
comic strips today is poured a deluge 
of supermen tangling with corrupt 
politicians, chasing submarines, foil- 
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ing plots to blow up the Panama ca- 
nal, and defeating enemy armies 
singlehanded. Strong men come in 
hordes, pulling off amazing miracles 
with more ease than it takes to snap 
your fingers. Crime busters stalk 
through the strip tracking down to 
earth the most brutal and the ugliest 
crimes, while at the same time escap- 
ing terrible torture and horror at the 
hands of fiends, Fake scientists ped- 
dle their wares daily through the me- 
dium of the comic strip. The flood 
has almost completely washed off the 
scene those grotesque but lovable crea- 
tures of bygone days who caused 
many an explosive laugh by their slap- 
stick and innocent jokes. 

Today the comics are not funny. 
They deal with the scientific, the bru- 
tal, and the violent. Even Orphan 
Annie moves in a world of brutality 
and corruption. A cross section of 
the strips in one day reveals fist fights, 
murder, ugly home battles, fear, theft, 
despair, deception, sex immorality, 
death, arson and torture. Alongside 
such an array Tobacco Road merits 
introduction into the grade-school 
readers, 

A fast one has been pulled on par- 
ents. Magazines which peddle the 
same sort of trash are barred from 
every decent home with high disdain 
but, through the agency of the comic 
strip, the garbage of horror stories, 
detective stories, true confessions, or 
true stories has been smuggled in. 
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Old-fashioned rules and moralities 
have been deftly set aside by the strips 
that the supermen may pursue their 
noble tasks. The lawful processes of 
police and courts have been ignored 
by the supermen, who are a law unto 
themselves. Although they are paraded 
as heroes, the supermen employ third- 
degree tortures and the methods of 
bullies ruthless as Oriental despots. 
Amazed children who stare popeyed 
at their wondrous antics don’t realize 
that these supermen are really crimi- 
nals. Children who are daily fed with 
scenes of supposed heroes taking jus- 
tice by brute force and cramming it 
down the throats of the unjust are 
little likely to be uninfluenced by such 
lawlessness. 

In the final analysis the morality of 
the present brood of strips smells to 
the high heavens and is one of the 
most dangerous influences in modern 
society. 

Many of the comic artists must have 
graduated to the newspaper strip after 
a course of drawing at Minsky’s “strip- 
tease” dives, At every opportunity this 
brood of vipers presents its feminine 
characters in as much of a state of un- 
dress as is possible; portrays them in 
daring styles, postures, and expres- 
sions. Even some of the more enjoy- 
able strips have become victims of the 
pornographic touch. 

Only a few decent mirth-provoking 
strips have survived the muscling-in 
of the supermen. They are like pearls 
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in a city dump. It is a pity though 
that one must wade through garbage 
to get to Blondie, Skippy, Out Our 
Way, Major Hoople, Bringing Up 
Father, Joe Palooka, Henry, and Na- 
poleon and Uncle Elby. 

All these and a few others preserve 
the element of humor despite their 
tragic associates, because they keep 
close to the foibles and oddities of 
human nature. Despite their failings 
every one of the creatures portrayed 
in those strips has a certain resem- 
blance to a human being. 

If and when the Legion of Decency 
takes up this vital problem, it must 
prepare a list of strips which are ob- 
jectionable as a whole for adults and 
children. If strips appearing in the 
local papers were reviewed the follow- 
ing would undoubtedly appear: 

The Superman. As funny as a 
bombing of London. Its sickening and 
impossible heroism, coupled with prop- 
agandism, makes a person wonder 
how it ever got in the comic section. 

Little Orphan Annie, A little tramp 
mixing in crime and corruption, who 
should be spanked and made to stay 
in at least one of the million mil- 
lionaires’ homes through which she 
has passed, and grow up to be a de- 
cent girl. 

Harold Teen. Just plain, stupid, 
uncomical trash. 

Winnie Winkle. A one-time comi- 
cal cartoonist has succumbed to the 
pornographic influence of the age. 





The Gumps. Too bad Chester had 
to grow up. The strip has very little 
of comedy in it and simply tells a 
dull, uninteresting story that dabbles 
with crime. 

Terry and the Pirates. Crime, mur- 
der, and more superman stuff make 
it as comical as Way Down East. 

Brick Bradford. Just another sec- 
ond-rate superman without the least 
attempt to be funny. 

Moon Mullins. Vulgarity and do- 
mestic sordidness rob this strip of 
most of its humor. 

Pam. Definitely not funny. The 
story of Pam would fit very neatly 
into a textbook on pathology. 

Wash Tubbs. Of the same breed 
as Terry and the Pirates and smells 
just as bad. 

Alley Oop. How this ever got on 
the comic page is as mysterious as 
what its author has in mind. 

Dick Tracy. This strip provides the 
most excellent school for crime and 
torture that ever made its way to pub- 
lic use. 

The Phantom. Everything said 
about Superman applies also to this 
second-rate wonder man. 

Smiling Jack. This may be excel- 
lent to boom interest in aviation along 
with all the other strips of this type, 
but certainly not intended as a comic 
strip. 

Abbie and Slats. This goes too deep 
into human problems to stir a laugh 
or to be a good influence on children. 
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Where Christianity Is Not 


Blessed among women 


When young King Farouk of 
Egypt married pretty Farida Zuficar 
in Cairo a few years ago, the 16-year- 
old Farida was not present at her own 
wedding. While “her man” was say- 
ing, “I do,” she was stationed at a dis- 
tance to watch her own wedding 
through a latticed partition. 

Instead of receiving a ring and a 
kiss from the bridegroom, poor non- 
Christian Farida had to be content to 
see from afar how her father married 
her off with a symbolic handshake 
between himself and the groom! Ac- 
cording to a newspaper report, “The 
two pressed upright thumbs under a 
silk cloth, and the bride’s father said, 
‘| betroth to Your Majesty my daugh- 
ter, Farida.’ Thereupon the groom 
thrice intoned the words, ‘I accept 
her betrothal to myself from thee.’ ” 
Through her lattice, the bride watched. 

That is the nearest a non-Christian 
Egyptian girl comes to her own wed- 
ding. How would an American or 
European girl tolerate being cheated 
out of her parade up the middle aisle? 
And what would a young wife say to 
her husband, once she got him alone, 
if he made her stand in the rectory 
while he married her by shaking 
hands at the altar with her father? 
Only in a Christian country would 


By AUSTIN J. APP 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


she have anything to say in the mat- 
ter. 

One often hears it said that it was. 
the medieval Christian reverence for 
the blessed Virgin that raised the 
status of woman to her present level 
of respect and freedom. But few who. 
glibly say that Christ, through His. 
Mother, put woman on a _ pedestal. 
really understand what they are say- 
ing. They do not really grasp the 
great fact that Christianity did liter- 
ally raise woman from a chattel to a 
partner, from a beast of burden to an 
equal. They do not really grasp that 
Aristotle, the greatest of the pagan 
philosophers, declared woman to be 
an inferior being; that Plato said it 
was beneath the dignity of a man to 
love a woman! And furthermore, they 
do not realize that even now, where 
Christianity is not, women are still 
pieces of property. 

What American wife realizes that 
were she a native of the Mohamme- 
dan and pagan territories of Asia and 
Africa, her husband could come home 
tonight and say, “I met a beautiful 
dancer today. I divorce you. Leave 
tonight. I'll bring her home tomor- 
row!” Yes, that is what he could do. 
And the divorced couldn’t collect ali- 
mony. Nor, of course, had the wife 
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espied a fine fullback that day, could 
she have divorced the husband and 
brought home the fullback. Men and 
women in Christian countries do not 
realize how directly and specifically 
Christianity has raised the men from 
the level of brutes and women from 
the level of domestic kine. 

In 1938 the Baroness Shizue Ishi- 
moto, editor of the Women’s Cyclo- 
pedia, shocked Japan, the most ad- 
vanced of the pagan countries, when 
she declared that Japanese women are 
treated with no more respect than 
idiots and lunatics. 

Ernest O. Hauser, former staft 
member of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, in the Survey Graphic of 
October, 1938, states that for $4.50 to 
$10.80 a month, Japanese women have 
been working 13 to 15 hours a day, 
and that even after the Japanese wel- 
fare ministry recently ordered stores 
to close at 10 p.m., the salesgirls’ 
working day is still 11 hours. 

If you were the average young 
Japanese girl, your father would ar- 
range to marry you off to someone 
you had never seen. After marriage 
your husband would customarily keep 
you confined to the house. If he 
wanted to have a good time he would 
not share it with you but with a 
geisha girl. And if he were to buy 
any luxury for a woman, it would be 
for the geisha, not for you. Customar- 
ily Japanese men do not take their 
wives to parties. Of course, what 
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with the influx of Christian trade and 
other influences from Europe and 
America, things are changing some- 
what. Father Clarence Burns, Mary- 
knoll missionary who in 1936 was 
dragged about China for nine and a 
half months by bandits, says that 
more and more one can see Japanese 
husbands escorting their wives down- 
town. Although the war is again 
checking the tendency, at least a be- 
ginning has been made. 

According to Father Burns, it is 
still possible for a Japanese husband 
to bring a geisha home with him and 
require his wife to wait on her, to 
do even menial tasks for her. And 
furthermore the wife must do it gra- 
ciously and not seem resentful. Other- 
wise he can simply tell her to get out, 
which in Japan would be equivalent 
to divorce. Such a dismissal or divorce 
is particularly pathetic for a Japanese 
woman because by marrying she has 
forever given up her family and can- 
not return to her former home. 

And where do the geishas and 
brothel women come from? They 
are the young daughters of Japanese 
mothers, whom the father and hus- 
band has legally sold for from $50 
to $250 to a geisha broker. Though 
you were the girl’s mother, it being 
a non-Christian country, legally you 
would have nothing to say as to what 
your husband does with her. Dennis 
McEvoy, for several years newspaper 
correspondent in Tokyo, says in Cor- 
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onet, January, 1941, that Japanese 
geisha brokers buy approximately 
10,000 girls annually from the pov- 
erty-stricken northern provinces of 
Japan, That’s what a woman’s life is 
like, where Christianity is not! 

Nor are things better in vast and 
sprawling China. Here, too, fathers 
sell daughters into slavery and im- 
morality for about $200. These slave 
girls then work almost continuously 
and have “only duties and no rights.” 
And those girls whom their fathers 
do not sell into slavery are bartered 
into marriage. In a pagan country 
girls are simply not allowed to choose 
a husband. 

In pagan China, as in pagan coun- 
tries everywhere, young people do not 
have the privilege of courtship and of 
marriage for love. If a Chinaman 
loves his wife, it is an accident, not 
a previous condition. A Catholic mis- 
sionary, seeing a Chinese farmer look- 
ing sad because his wife had just died, 
was deeply moved to think how much 
this fellow had loved his wife. Con- 
solingly he said, “Don’t take it so 
hard, my friend. Time heals the worst 
wounds, And in time you will surely 
be able to find and to love another 
wife.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that at all,” exclaimed 
the Chinaman ruefully, somewhat 
startled by the missionary’s sentiment. 
“It is only that I will never get so 
strong and good a worker again.” 
Pearl Buck, in her novel about 
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Chinese life, The Good Earth, shows 
that it is the accepted order of the 
day for the mother to be put aside 
by her pagan husband in favor of one 
or more concubines, and for her sons, 
even in their teens, to be furnished 
with slave girls. 

In India, with its 350 million pa- 
gans and Mohammedans, woman’s lot 
is as shameful as in China. They are 
forbidden to mention a husband’s 
name and are not permitted to speak 
to a brother-in-law. 

In Persia and Arabia and Africa, 
in all of these non-Christian terri- 
tories the lot of women is abominable. 
When the king of Arabia, Ibn Saud, 
was 18 years old he already had three 
wives; at 37 he had married and di- 
vorced an even 100, according to 
Richard Halliburton in the Baltimore 
Sun, and at 55, he has had 160 wives. 
He has 27 sons and a great many 
daughters, whom he does not bother 
to count, for women are not worth 
counting in this non-Christian coun- 
try! And still some people say Chris- 
tianity has failed! 

Ibn Saud is not at all exceptional, 
except in the number of his wives. 
Any Mohammedan may have four 
wives and whenever he sees a fifth 
woman he wants, he can merely dis- 
pose of one of the four by saying, “I 
divorce thee,” and she is out on the 
street, without redress. Not even her 
sons can bring her back. One Bedouin 
sheik complained to an American 
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woman that he would like one wife 
who was educated, and that if he had 
such a one he would be most kind 
to her. “The four I have are all ig- 
norant,” he said, “and cause me much 
trouble. I want one with whom I 
can talk. If I could find the right 
one I might be willing to let her 
wear a hat!” 

The accepted and honored injustice 
exercised against women in non-Chris- 
tian countries is so utterly crass and 
hardened that a western mind can- 
not conceive it. While husbands regu- 
larly and acceptably practice adultery 
and polygamy, the wife is often sub- 
ject to death if a man but manages 
to look at her. Ibn Saud, being told 
that “western ways” were getting 
around in Arabia, angrily interrupted 
a speaker at a formal dinner in honor 
of the Crown Prince Emir Saud, and 
cried: “By Allah! If I saw any one 
of my wives talking to any man, even 
my brother, I would kill them both 
on the spot.” 

While husbands are free to live with 
geishas or their equivalents, wives die 
by the thousand because not even a 
doctor may look upon them. Victor 
Heiser, M.D., in an article entitled, 
“An American Doctor in China,” in 
the Saturday Evening Post of Nov. 
20, 1937, says it is easier to train 
women doctors “than change the idée 
fixé that no male physician should be 
allowed to examine a woman. In the 


past his diagnosis had to be made by 
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feeling a woman’s pulse through a 
gauze net, or even by means of the 
vibrations along a silken cord made 
fast to her wrist and passed through 
a hole in the wainscot into a neigh- 
boring room.” 

And why did not our friend Ibn 
Saud bother about counting his daugh- 
ters? Because in pagan countries, un- 
less a man is willing to sell his daugh- 
ters into prostitution, daughters are 
expensive. A writer in the New York 
Times Magazine of March 28, 1937, 
speaking of India, says, ““The stigma 
attaching to unmarried girls is so 
great that parents are driven to des- 
perate remedies. One of them is the 
pathetic dowry given to induce young 
men to marry.” A Brahmin youth 
who has passed the university entrance 
examinations commands a dowry of 
5,000 rupees to marry, and a gradu- 
ate, 10,000. In other words, if you 
were a beautiful young thing in India, 
instead of Indiana, and wanted to 
marry a college graduate, he would 
not give you an expensive diamond, 
but you would have to pay him thou- 
sands of dollars to marry you, 

Let no one think all this is a matter 
of geography or nationality, and not 
of Christianity. The Greeks, in the 
days of St. Paul, treated their women 
just as badly as the Persians treat 
them now. Greek fathers used to ex- 
pose their baby daughters to starve or 
to be saved by someone for a life we 
Christians call “worse than death.” 
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If women are treated as human be- 
ings in Europe today it is because 
there they have heard Christ’s words 
to the adulterous men about to stone 
a woman, “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.” As a proof that without 
Christianity women would be no bet- 
ter off in Europe than in Asia, one 
need but call attention to that part of 
Europe which is not Christian—Al- 
bania. There, in the last Mohamme- 
dan stronghold of Europe, a revolu- 
tion broke out in 1937, an insurrec- 
tion of the Albanian men against the 
government’s order that the women 


of Albania should henceforth appear 
in public unveiled, as women in the 
Christian countries do. 

The saying that Christ and His 
Mother raised womanhood to queen- 
hood is not empty rhetoric. Where 
Christianity is, women walk about 
free and unveiled: are courted and 
loved and married. But wherever 
Christianity is not, the wife helps the 
husband with his slippers, but the 
geisha girl helps him with his two- 
steps! And so it will continue to be 
until the Christian missionary has car- 
ried the ensign of the Mother and 
Child into every city and hamlet! 


Although it may prove nothing, there has never been an atheist 
who didn’t secretly like his girl to believe in God. 


From The Autobiography of An Attitude by George Jean Nathan (Knopf: 1926). 


Good Will 


An airliner alighted at the Washington National airport before dawn. 
Bishop Anibal Orta of Paraguay stepped out. Carlos Siri, director of the 
Latin-American Catholic news service, met him. They drove to the Catholic 


University of America in a taxi. 


Several hours later, the taxi driver returned and asked for Mr. Siri. “The 
fare from the airport is only $1,” he said. “I just discovered that by mistake 
you gave me a $10 bill. Here is your $9.” 

“There, my friends,” said Bishop Orta, “is the Unknown Soldier of 


Inter-American good will. Nothing could give me greater hope for the future 
of inter-American relations than this little demonstration of integrity.” 


The Young Catholic Messenger (28 Nov. 41). 






























Destruction of Rotterdam 


By JOHN MALONEY 
Condensed from a book* 


At 10:30 A. M. on that awful 
day the Dutch commander of the 
forces defending Rotterdam received 
word from the German command to 
cease firing at once; otherwise the 
most severe reprisals against the city 
would be taken. The reply to the ul- 
timatum was demanded within two 
hours, but since the note was un- 
signed the commander feared it might 
be another German trick, and he was 
ordered by General Headquarters to 
reply that a demand of this kind 
could not be considered unless it was 
signed by qualified German military 
officers. This reply was handed to the 
Germans at 12:15 p.M., just a quarter 
of an hour before the ultimatum was 
to expire. 

A duly signed ultimatum was re- 
ceived about an hour later—at 1:20 
P.M., to be exact. It provided for a 
three-hour delay for whatever the 
Germans had prepared against the al- 
most undefended city. But here, they 
said later, their plans miscarried. 

At 1:22 p.m. the first of three 
squadrons of 27 German bombers ap- 
peared over the city. From the nazi- 
held airport two red flares were fired, 
which meant, according to later Ger- 
man statements, that the bombing was 
not to take place since the city was 


No hiding place from death 


expected to surrender. But if it meant 
anything at all to the aviators it did 
not stop them. The 27 planes flew 
once over the entire length of the 
city, then wheeled and returned, fly- 
ing at about 4,500 feet. When they 
were directly over the heart of the 
business section they loosed their ter- 
rible loads, and the most complete de- 
struction of any city in history, with 
the possible exception of Warsaw, was 
under way. 

What followed almost defied de- 
scription. When those first 27 planes 
had dropped their deadly loads they 
were followed by 27 others, then a 
third squadron of the same number— 
81 three-motored bombers in all, each 
carrying an estimated 2,000 pounds 
of high explosives. 

Streets, roofs, parks, and gardens at 
first had been crowded with anxious 
but calm Rotterdammers who won- 
dered what the mission of this great 
armada of low-flying planes could be. 
When the bombs began to fall they 
did exactly what they had been told 
to do in case of bomber attacks—to 
get inside their homes or the building 
nearest them and remain there until 
the attack was over. But they could 
not hide from the death that Hitler 
“had not wanted to send over” to 
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his friendly and inoffensive neighbors, 

Most of the bombs dropped were of 
the semi-delayed type; that is, they were 
heavy and delayed enough to plum- 
met to earth, strike the roofs of six- 
story buildings, and plunge through 
until they struck the basements. Then 
they went off, and whole buildings 
were blown sky-high from the explo- 
sion of one bomb. The Dutch gov- 
ernment later estimated, I don’t know 
how accurately, that at least 125 half- 
ton bombs were dropped on the city 
that afternoon, in addition to hun- 
dreds of smaller explosive and incen- 
diary bombs, With the buildings went 
thousands of human beings, so many 
that the number is not yet known 
with any certainty, although the toll 
of dead was estimated to number at 
least 40,000 persons, with many more 
so injured that they will carry per- 
sonal reminders of Germany’s “good- 
neighbor policy” for the rest of their 
lives. 

The planes flew so low that they 
could space their greetings from Ber- 
lin with unerring accuracy. Like peas- 
ants systematically plowing fields, the 
pilots of these 81 planes followed im- 
portant streets below them and left no 
buildings standing for block after 
block, and no persons living in the 
blocks they picked out for destruction. 
Only a few minutes after the bombers 
appeared, the City Hall, the Central 
Post Office, the famed old Stock Mar- 
ket, a skyscraper department store 
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filled with early-afternoon shoppers— 
all these and hundreds of other build- 
ings were smoking ruins. 

The bombers were not out of sight 
before German troops moved in from 
the edge of the city. And although 
resistance was crushed (the city al- 
ready had tried to surrender accord- 
ing to established military procedure) 
machine guns mounted on swift-mov- 
ing motorcycles and armored tanks 
were raking the streets. Grenades 
were being hurled into any building 
where the green of a Dutch uniform 
could be seen, regardless of innocent 
civilians who fell from the same ex- 
plosions. Hundreds of flower-sur- 
rounded villas and the more humble 
homes of clerks and tradesmen and 
laborers were leveled completely or 
wrecked by the concussion from larger 
bombs. The streets were covered with 
torn bodies. Men fell on their own 
doorsteps, after rushing home to 
protect their families. The western 
world had never seen such a sight. 

Rotterdam was a frenzied mad- 
house the first few hours after the 
planes paid their historic visit. Streets 
were packed with carts and automo- 
biles of families whose only thoughts 
were to get to the country, to find a 
hiding place from death. 

Even above the confusion of noises, 
loud shouting, and crackling flames 
destroying homes and business build- 
ings could be heard the distant explo- 
sions of dynamite charges blowing up 
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bridges and dikes in belated attempts 
to halt marching columns of invaders. 
The honking of automobile horns by 
impatient drivers on the roads lead- 
ing out of Rotterdam added to the 
bedlam. 

For 48 hours without ceasing this 
stream of bewildered people flowed 
out of Rotterdam. Stragglers in the 
van of that pitiful flow reported that 
an average of five bodies to the mile 
could be seen lying by the roadsides, 
dead from wounds, exhaustion, and 
fright. When the invaders had the 
city firmly in their military grasp they 
stationed soldiers on the roads to shoot 
down without warning those who be- 
latedly attempted to follow friends 
and relatives. 

To visualize this mass exodus, fol- 
low one particular group of people 
who escaped from the burning city 
late in the afternoon of that fateful 
day. This story of their flight was 
given me, only a few days after the 
bombing, by a cotton broker, who lost 
a son and an uncle when those 1,000- 
pound bombs hit the Stock Market. 

Neighboring families asked him to 
act as leader of a group of 18 persons 
who started out, with no particular 
destination in mind, but only with 
the desire to find safety for the old 
people and children who made up a 
majority of the little band. The flames 
from burning buildings were sending 
a mile-high column of smioke into the 
sky when they turned for a last look 
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from the outskirts of Rotterdam. 

Moving slowly in that long line of 
automobiles, carts, and people afoot, 
the group came to a deserted cottage 
in a field of heather late in the after- 
noon of their second day out of Rotter- 
dam. Here, they decided, they would 
stay for the night, as some of the 
older people were exhausted. 

The fighting was moving south 
with them, and they were awakened 
early next morning by the roar of 
cannon and the unmistakable sound 
of bombs exploding. The cottage win- 
dows vibrated when the guns went 
off; they knew they must be near 
some long-range Dutch battery. Later 
that morning airplanes with the omi- 
nous swastikas on their wings came 
roaring over the road near the cot- 
tage, and the women were so fright- 
ened they screamed loudly. 

On the third morning civilians 
came by who told them the Germans 
were only 21 miles away. By noon 
of that day the enemy had advanced 
to within five miles of their cottage, 
and the sound of heavy fighting could 
be heard plainly. The refugees were 
sitting in the cottage yard eating the 
last of the provisions brought from 
their homes when five planes flew 
overhead. Too late they ran into the 
cottage; the aviators had seen them, 
and they sent bullets through the 
thatch roof. Luckily none of them 
was effective, although one of the 
women was spared only by inches. 
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“From our hiding place later that 
day,” my broker friend later told me, 
“we saw a nazi aviator getting what 
must have been his daily recreation. 
He performed a screaming power dive 
over a herd of Holstein cattle in a 
field adjacent to our cottage. The 
cows scattered in all directions, bawl- 
ing in fright. The pilot climbed to 
about 5,000 feet, then dived again. 
This time as he swooped over the 
pasture he picked off two cows from 
the herd. On his third dive he missed, 
but then he climbed again and killed 
a calf with a parting shot. 

That night, he recounted, the guns 
roared so persistently and the walls of 
the cottage shook so frightfully that 
the women and children were almost 
driven crazy. At midnight they de- 
cided to risk remaining no longer, 
and so they piled their luggage in 
their automobiles for further flight. 
Only then did they find that a bullet 
had pierced the fuel tank of one of 
their cars. Their precious, irreplace- 
able petrol was gone! 

It was a weary procession that 
started out that night. The men in 
the party went to near-by farmhouses 


and purchased, for prices many times 
their value, enough bicycles for them 
to ride. The women were placed in 
their one remaining car. 

“When dawn came,” he said, “I 
saw an unforgettable picture, even in 
the midst of such confusion. The sun 
came up like a great warm fire, and 
I first saw it through the slightly 
warped frame of a window. Jagged 
pieces of glass still clung to the edges. 
Through this panel I saw the tram- 
pled picket fence of a garden, a mag- 
nolia in full bloom, and smoke from 
a burning barn in the background 
making the picture exquisitely per- 
fect.” 

Any man, I recall thinking at the 
time, must be stouthearted indeed 
who could see beauty and composi- 
tion in the midst of war ruins, with 
death on his heels. The little party 
finally reached Brussels, and there 
joined those countless thousands of 
Belgians even then deserting their 
own homes and shops and fields and 
pushing southward toward France 
and hoped-for security. 

But in Europe at this time there 
was no security anywhere. 


Temperance lecturer: “I have two glasses. One is filled with water and 
the other with whiskey. I will now place an angleworm in the glass of water: 
see how it vibrates with the very spark of life. Now I will place a worm in 
the glass of whiskey. See how it writhes in agony and dies. Now, young 
man, what moral do you get from this story?” 

Student: “If you don’t want worms, drink whiskey.” 


Quoted in the Pointer (24 Oct. 41). 





The Eucharist in 


the Catacombs 


By BLESSED PETER JULIAN EYMARD 


Condensed from the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament* 


The catacombs are the most 
beautiful and consoling monument to 
religion. They were the burial place 
of the martyrs, and the church of 
the faithful during the three centuries 
of persecution. We know the names 
of 60 cemeteries or catacombs. Doubt- 
less there are others still unknown to 
us. Taken all together, these cata- 
combs had about 750 miles of cor- 
ridors and enclosed 6 million tombs. 

To distinguish the tombs of mar- 
tyrs from those of the faithful who 
died a natural death, a phial of blood 
was placed on the wall near the head 
of the martyr, in a small excavation 
in which the phial was fixed with 
lime. A palm, or perhaps the instru- 
ments of martyrdom, such as arrows, 
an axe, or whipcords were often en- 
graved on the stone or the marble. 
The tombs of the faithful were mark- 
ed with the monogram of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the words in pace 
(in peace), or with a dove, the sign of 
fidelity to God. 

Some of the martyrs’ tombs were 
like large reliquaries made of a por- 
ous rock, tufa, surmounted with an 
arch cut into the wall, and placed 
much too high to serve as altars. 
Others were adapted for purposes of 
worship; these are the: altar tombs 


which we find in the sepulchral cham- 
bers in the catacombs, chapels and 
churches, 

The catacombs, which go back to 
the days of the saints after whom they 
were named, demonstrate in a won- 
derful and unquestionable manner 
the use of the Eucharist as Sacrifice, 
as Communion, and as a permanent 
sacrament. 

The Eucharist, as Sacrifice, is de- 
picted in all the catacombs; we can 
still see the chapels and halls with 
their crypts and altars where Mass 
was said. The cemeteries of St. Cal- 
ixtus and of St. Sebastian are rich in 
wonderful frescoes and are, as it were, 
the painted history of the Gospel, or 
of religion under the typical figures 
of the Old Law. What a joy it is to 
find there the beautiful sarcophagus 
of the great virgin and martyr, St. 
Cecilia, and in the adjoining room the 
portraits of Ist-century Popes along 
with their names! 

The altar tombs tell us therefore of 
the early practice of offering the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Moreover, history 
confirms that point irrefutably. St. 
Clement, third Pope and a disciple of 
St. Peter, said to the faithful of Rome, 
“Assemble in the cemeteries to read 
the sacred Books, sing hymns, and 


*194 E. 76th St., New York City. December, 1941. 
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offer in our churches and on our 
tombstones the holy Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, which is agreeable to God.” 

We read in the Acts of St. Stephen, 
Pope and martyr, that “during the 
persecutions of the Emperors Valerian 
and Gallian, Pope Stephen, having 
retired in the cemetery of Lucina with 
his clergy, celebrated Mass regularly 
in the crypts of the martyrs, held 
councils there, instructed the faithful 
in the divine precepts, and distributed 
to them the sacrament of the Body of 
Christ; and that it was there, while 
finishing the holy Sacrifice, that he 
was surprised and beheaded on his 
pontifical throne.” 

The Acts of the martyrdom of St. 
Saturninus, whose remarkable and 
characteristic monuments may be seen 
in the cemetery of St. Calixtus, teach 
us also of the Sacrifice that was offer- 
ed in the catacombs, and the name 
that was given to it. Accused by the 
proconsul of having, against the edicts 
of the emperor, celebrated the Euchar- 
ist, which was called the Dominicum, 
Saturninus replied, “Yes, I have cele- 
brated the Dominicum together with 
the brethren, because we cannot live 
without that Sacrifice.” The procon- 
sul asked whether he had celebrated 
it in the assembly of Christians. Sat- 
urninus answered that a Christian 
cannot live without the Sacrifice of 
the Lord, and that this Sacrifice may 
not be celebrated without the presence 
of Christians. 
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We have, then, standing evidence 
from tradition, as from the monu- 
ments of the catacombs, that the first 
Christians had a great devotion to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and that the 
tombs of the martyrs served perma- 
nently as altars for the holy Sacrifice. 
Mass was said over the bones of the 
martyrs because the martyrs, by im- 
molating themselves for Jesus Christ, 
deserved to be placed where the im- 
molation of the supreme Victim was 
renewed, That is why it is now both 
custom and law in the Church to say 
Mass only on consecrated stones in 
which are enclosed, or entombed as it 
were, genuine relics of martyrs, 

If we study the frescoes of the cata- 
combs, we shall find that the holy 
Sacrifice also wrote a beautiful page 
in a history which was both figurative 
and real.* In the oldest catacombs, 
such as those of the Vatican or of St. 
Calixtus, the Sacrifice of the Mass is 
represented by the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, immolating his son Isaac. That 
is the great pre-figure of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary, in which the heavenly 
Father gives us His only Son, the true 
Isaac, who, like the first, carries the 
wood for the Sacrifice, the wood of 
the Cross on which He is to be cruci- 
fied. 

But why is it that in the catacombs, 
preference was not given to the cross 
itself as a symbol of the Sacrifice of 
the cross? The reason is that the fig- 
*See CatHo.ic Dicest, June °41, p. 83. 
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ure showed the faith, the courage, the 
obedience of Abraham, of which the 
martyrs stood so much in need. Isaac, 
consenting generously to his immola- 
tion, taught the Christians to give 
their lives to God. Jesus crucified or 
any other scene from the Passion is 
not found in the old catacombs be- 
cause the martyrs saw enough of tor- 
ments in the places of torture, and 
needed above all examples of fortitude 
and triumph, like the three children 
singing in the furnace, Daniel thrown 
to the lions and unharmed by them, 
Jonas swallowed by the whale but 
later disgorged alive on the shore. 

The cross was shown to the perse- 
cuted faithful in its regal beauty only. 
In the catacombs of St. Pontian, for 
instance, it is represented as studded 
with diamonds; and palms spread out 
from it like magnificent rays. Jesus 
Christ triumphant has left His cross 
to every Christian that he in turn may 
attach himself to it, and through it 
attain the same celestial glory. 

It is good to go back to the cradle of 
our holy religion, to feel the warmth 
of the primitive virtues, and to walk 
in that rising sun. When studying the 
most ancient monuments of our faith, 
we marvel with delight over the one- 
ness of faith, the unity of dogmas 
which have not changed for one mo- 
ment but have always been believed 
by all and everywhere. 

Since Mass was habitually offered 
in the catacombs, the faithful must 
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have received Communion frequently, 
In the first centuries, to assist at Mass 
and to receive Communion were two 
inseparable actions; and the attitude 
of the Church has never changed. For 
this reason the Council of Trent urged 
the faithful to communicate at Mass, 
and thus to share in all the fruits of 
the holy Sacrifice, 

The first monument to Communion 
in the catacombs is the representation 
found again and again on the frescoes 
and on the tombs, of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves, a most expressive 
symbol of the Eucharist which nour- 
ishes the Christian world, But Jesus 
Christ is the refreshment as well as 
the food of our souls, and that is what 
is pointed out to us in the representa- 
tion of Moses, striking with his rod 
the rock from which there flows liv- 
ing water that allays the thirst of the 
multitude. 

As to the fish, which we see re- 
produced in so many places, it is the 
symbol of our Lord, and the first 
Christians made use of it so as not to 
reveal their mysteries to the pagans. 
There are two different explanations 
of the origin of this symbol. One is 
drawn from the Greek word for fish, 
the letters of which are the initials of 
the words, Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour. The other explanation is 
drawn from the symbol itself. For 
just as the fish is born and lives in 
the water, so the Christian is born to 
the spiritual life in the waters of Bap- 
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tism and lives there with Jesus Christ. 

All this leads us to appreciate the 
beauty of the Eucharistic monument 
in a chapel in the catacombs of St. 
Calixtus and St. Sebastian. There two 
large fishes are represented as swim- 
ming leisurely, carrying on their backs 
baskets filled with loaves and bottles 
of wine. Who would not see in this, 
with the deepest emotion, Jesus Christ 
ferrying to every shore the precious 
nutriment of His Flesh and Blood? 

Worthy of mention also are the 
agapes, or love feasts, those fraternal 
meals of the first Christians, of which 
we find the touching picture in sev- 
eral catacombs, especially in St. Priscil- 
la’s. St. Paul tells us in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians that these agapes 
usually ended with Communion. Tra- 
dition and many texts of the Fathers 
and of the martyrs themselves leave 
no doubt as to the assiduity with 
which confessors and virgins sought 
from frequent Communion their su- 
perhuman heroism. 

When visiting the different cata- 
combs of Rome, we cannot find either 
the columbarium (dovecot) or the 
holy ark, or the small sepulcher which 
later served as a tabernacle. The small 
sepulcher, which in the catacombs of 
St. Sebastian was cut into the rock 
and was decorated on the outside with 
sculptured marble, does not go back 
to the earliest days; it belongs to a 
date later than the persecutions, 

Where and how did they reserve 
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the Blessed Sacrament? We know it 
was reserved for the sick and confes- 
sors of the faith. 

In those days every Christian house 
was like an oratory or church of Jesus 
Christ. At the Mass celebrated in the 
catacombs every Christian was given 
the Holy Eucharist in a white cloth. 
He brought it home and deposited it 
in the most retired and honorable 
place of the house, There he adored 
and prayed; there he kept the two 
great treasures of the Christian, the 
Eucharist and the Sacred Scriptures. 

Why did the Church allow lay per- 
sons thus to keep the Holy Eucharist 
in their homes? Did she not expose 
it to profanation, or at least to very 
little respect in private homes? The 
words of St. Cyprian furnish the an- 
swer to that question: “He is not 
ready for martyrdom whom the 
Church has not armed for the combat, 
and courage is lacking to the one who 
is not fortified and fired by the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist.” 

If there happened to be a priest in 
the dungeon among the prisoners the 
deacon who usually accompanied the 
priest would lie on the ground, and 
on his breast—often marked with the 
sacred scars of persecution—the Sa- 
cred Host was consecrated and then 
distributed. 

In those glorious but trying days, 
the Holy Eucharist had as many tem- 
ples as there were homes of the faith- 
ful. From the Eucharist the entire 
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Church drew strength for courageous 
struggles and brilliant victories, 
When the divine Sacrament is 
neglected or has become, as among 
the Greek Schismatics, merely a Viat- 
icum for the dying, locked up in a 
corner of the sacristy, this worship is 
but a pale winter sun which sheds 


Juramentado! 
By JOSEPH F. BOYD, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Odlate World* 


Juramentado (pronounced Who- 
ra-men-tah-do) is a dread word in the 
Moro districts of the southern Philip- 
pines, where the Oblate Fathers are 
stationed, At the mere mention of the 
word everyone rushes for cover. 
Mothers frighten their children, not 
by saying, “Bogeyman,” but simply, 
“Juramentado.” My cook’s children 
sometimes make nuisances of them- 
selves, and I can send them scamper- 
ing home by yelling out of the win- 
dow, “Juramentado!” The reason for 
such fear and the rush for safety is 
that the cry juramentado means that 
a Moro is in a killing mood. It is no 
fairy tale, either, but a true and fear- 
ful fact of this 20th century. Hardly 
a week goes by, in Mindanao and 
Sulu, that there is not recorded one 
or more such bloody happenings. 


*Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y. November, 1941. 
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light for a few hours only and leaves 
the earth cold and chilly. But when 
it rules the faith and devotion of a 
people, that people progresses and 
prospers. Its worship is like the sun 
on beautiful days which warms, re- 
vives and quickens nature, makes 
flowers blossom and fruits ripen. 


Blood on the greensward 


Juramentado means “one who has 
taken an oath.” A real Moro takes 
such an oath before a Mohammedan 
leader (either a sultan, heidji or datu) 
to arm himself and go forth to kill 
one or more Christians; and to keep 
on killing until he himself is killed. 
The reward for this oath-bound mur- 
der is a ride on a white horse straight 
to the Mohammedan heaven. The 
man taking this oath has his head 
specially shaved for the occasion, puts 
tourniquets around his vulnerable 
arteries (so that he can fight on even 
when mortally wounded) and then 
goes out to slash and kill until killed. 

The term juramentado is also used 
whenever one or more armed Moros 
run amuck for any reason. Sometimes 
it is not an oath-bound-till-death af- 
fair, but only the outcome of a fight 
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between Moro factions, a drunken 
brawl, or the avenging of an injury 
or a supposed wrong. But the same 
term is used because the resulting 
danger is the same as when a sworn 
killer is at large. 

Whoever is unfortunate enough to 
be in the path of a juramentado is in 
imminent danger of being beheaded 
or mortally slashed with the wavy- 
edged kris, or with an 18-inch saber- 
like bolo (giant butcher knife) which 
the fanatic usually wields. Sometimes 
a native spear or a rifle is used. 

The local constabulary forces of 
Mindanao and Sulu are always on the 
alert for juramentados. Sometimes the 
police kill first, but more often the 
suddenness of the juramentado’s at- 
tack results in death to one or more 
victims before the law can act. An 
official report of a recent mass jura- 
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mentado reads like fiction. Fearing 
that their Moro informant and guide 
would lead the soldiers into an am- 
bush, the patrol approached the hide- 
out through a large hemp field. Sud- 
denly the outlaws attacked the soldiers 
with spears, and before the soldiers 
could use their guns three were killed 
and five severely wounded, the com- 
manding officer fatally. 

However, the missionary Fathers 
are comparatively safe from harm, for 
the Moros respect the religious habit 
of the priest and also highly respect 
Americans. But back in the days of 
Spanish occupation of the Islands, sev- 
eral missionaries were victims of jur- 
amentados. On the wall of the Oblate 
convent in Cotabato there is a paint- 
ing of a young Jesuit priest, Father 
Juan Montiel, who was martyred by 
the Moros in 1655. 


Chicken Feed 


Three managers of chicken farms in Russia, so the story goes, 
were being questioned by an investigator. “What do you feed your 


chickens?” he asked the first. 
“Corn.” 


“You're under arrest! We use corn to feed people.” 
The second heard this conversation and tried to play safe. 
“What do you feed your chickens?” the question came, 


“Cornhusks.” 


“You’re under arrest! We use cornhusks to make cloth, And 
you?” he asked, turning to the third man. 
“I give my chickens the money and tell them to go buy their 


own food.” 


The Liguorian (Dec. °41). 































By MARIUS RISLEY 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


Mention the word leper to the av- 
erage American and he thinks of Fa- 
ther Damien, Brother Joseph Dutton, 
Dr. Victor Heiser, or perhaps of Mol- 
okai, Culion in the Philippines, or of 
any one of a dozen other remote 
places in the world. Seldom, however, 
does he know that there is, within 
our own U.S., a national leprosarium 
where nearly 400 patients are being 
treated for what tradition and preju- 
dices have designated the most despic- 
able disease that afflicts mankind. 

It is now three years since my visit 
to the U.S. Marine Hospital No. 66 
at Carville, La., where Dr. David 
Goldstein and I visited during our 
lecture tour of the South.t The Cath- 
olic chaplain of the leprosarium is the 
Rt. Rev. Paul Schaeuble, O.S.B., first 
abbot of St. Joseph’s abbey at St. Bene- 
dict, La., who retired some years ago 
and, renouncing the deserved honors 
and comforts of his emeritus years, 
volunteered to spend his declining 
days in the spiritual service of the 
lepers at Carville. Now approaching 
80, but in good health, he has already 
served for a decade the Catholic lep- 
ers as their third chaplain in the col- 
ony’s history. 

“Forty-four years ago, in 1894,” said 


+See CatHo.ic Dicest, April ’40, p. 46. 
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Abbot Paul, “this hospital and land 
was an old, abandoned plantation of 
little more than swamp land. No one 
had lived in the plantation house for 
years.” He pointed at the restored 
house which now serves as one of the 
hospital’s administration buildings. 

“There had been lepers in New 
Orleans since colonial days, too many 
in fact; so Dr. Isidore Dyer, who 
taught dermatology at Tulane, took 
the first steps to control the disease. 
He knew segregation would be neces- 
sary, so he rented this old plantation 
on the pretext that he was going to 
raise ostriches. The ruse, a pun on 
ostracization, worked and he got a 
five-year lease.” 

Dr. Dyer found it difficult to hire 
anyone to even transport the lepers 
to the plantation, The first patients 
were towed up the Mississippi on coal 
barges under cover of night, very 
much as slaves had been helped to 
escape in the days of the Underground 
Railroad. In fact, the first lepers were 
quartered in the abandoned slave huts 
on the plantation. 

But the battle had only begun. Dr. 
Dyer realized that he could not carry 
on without help. But where could he 
find anyone willing to assist? Dr. 
Dyer turned to the Church. 


*Lackawanna, N. Y. December, 1941. 
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In 1896, four Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul heeded the call, 
their superior, Sister Beatrice, exhaust- 
ing herself in the lepers’ service until 
she died five years later of malaria. 
The conditions which these pioneer 
nuns faced were enough to repulse all 
but the bravest men. Rats, insects, 
bats, yes, even snakes, filled the plan- 
tation house and had to be extermi- 
nated. The roof leaked so badly that 
during storms the beds had to be 
shifted to avoid the rain. Sister Bea- 
trice was succeeded by Sister Bene- 
dicta, who waged a successful fight 
for improvements to the hospital. 

Along with the earnest service of 
Sister Benedicta, the lepers enjoyed 
that of Dr. Ralph Hopkins, who is 
today the leading dermatologist of 
New Orleans. At the time, he had 
just graduated in medicine and joined 
Dr. Dyer in publicizing the apostolate 
at Carville. The pair did what the 
Sisters could not do, pleaded for ap- 
propriations before the governor and 
the state legislature, successfully. 

Carville was already a well-estab- 
lished leprosarium in 1917 when Con- 
gress, fearful of the increasing leper 
problem resulting from our annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, appropriated $250,000 for a 
federal hospital where victims of the 
disease might be segregated and treat- 
ed, Because Carville was already a 
success, it was chosen and subsidized 
by the government in 1921; since then 
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it has been known as U.S. Marine 
Hospital No, 66. 

There are 19 Sisters of Charity, all 
of whom are registered nurses, assist- 
ing the four doctors and one dentist 
at Carville. After the federal govern- 
ment subsidized the leprosarium, its 
staff of doctors, most of them non- 
Catholics, requested that the Sisters 
be retained as salaried nurses. They 
had observed the tender devotion of 
the nuns who saw Christ in the af- 
flicted ones, and they knew that the 
service of the average financially or 
even humanitarian-minded profession- 
al nurse did not equal it. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the non-Catholic de- 
fender of Father Damien, witnessed 
the same spirit in the Franciscan Sis- 
ters at Molokai and dedicated these 
magnificent lines to Mother Mari- 
anne: 

To see the infinite pity of this 

place, 

The mangled limb, the devastated 

face, 

The innocent sufferers smiling at 

the rod, 

A fool were tempted to deny his 

God. 

He sees, and shrinks; but if he 

look again, 

Lo, beauty springing from the 

breast of pain! 

He marks the sisters on the pain- 

ful shores, 

And even a fool is silent and 

adores, 
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More recently, Dr. Victor Heiser, 
past president of the International 
Leprosy Association, paid a glowing 
tribute to the unselfish lives of the 
nuns in his splendid book, An Ameri- 
can Doctor's Odyssey. Baroness Cath- 
erine de Hueck, the refugee champion 
of Negro rights and founder of Har- 
lem’s famous Friendship House, once 
asked herself the question, “Why did 
St. Francis of Assisi kiss the lepers?” 
and replied by asking, “Was it not 
to make the leper feel like a human 
being again?” That is what Abbot 
Paul and the Sisters at Carville are 
doing every day: making the leper 
feel that he, too, is God’s beloved 
child. 

I was inspired by the cleanliness 
and beauty of the hospital as Sister 
Zoe, the chief nurse, showed us its 
sparkling equipment. Perry Burgess, 
who is president of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial of the American Lep- 
rosy Foundation, has visited leprosar- 
ia all over the world and declares 
that Carville is by far the best equip- 
ped. Every patient has a private room, 
plenty of food, literature, games, and 
a radio. We saw some of the more 
able-bodied playing tennis, golf, and 
even baseball. Some played cards. 
Others tended little gardens, and we 
saw still others swimming in the 
beautiful natatorium. Carville also has 
a modern movie theater. 

Of course, there is often suffering, 
especially among the advanced cases, 
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many of whom are not free of limb 
and whom the ravages of disease have 
disfigured. A few are blind. Since 
the leper is naturally sensitive about 
his appearance the public is not per- 
mitted to see these extreme cases. 
But there are photographs and case 
histories, and one has only to behold 
the swollen, leprous face of Damien 
to understand why the ancient Ro- 
mans called lepers “the lion-faced 
ones.” Certainly, no patient is ever 
entirely free from the monotony and 
the feeling of futility that accompa- 
nies his isolation. And on this point 
Abbot Paul asked me to become an 
apostle in helping to break down the 
unjustifiable prejudice which the pub- 
lic attaches to leprosy. 

“Hundreds of us have worked and 
lived with the patients,” Abbot Paul 
assured me, “yet in all the world only 
two priests have been known to con- 
tract the disease. They were Father 
Damien and Father Lejeune, the first 
of whom refused to take any of the 
ordinary precautions against it. Many 
years ago Mother Marianne of Molo- 
kai promised her Sisters that none of 
them would ever become a leper— 
and to this day no nun ever has!” 

“So you see,” Abbot Paul contin- 
ued, “there is very little chance of 
contagion. Public prejudice is one of 
the most galling things the patients 
face, They resent their segregation 
from home and loved ones as some- 
thing unjust, since we know that so- 
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ciety does not as strictly segregate tu- 
berculosis and social diseases which 
are far more contagious. Then, too, 
leprosy is innocently contracted.” 

“Are there many cases of despond- 
ency?” I asked. 

“Almost all have this reaction at 
first,” he replied, “but some become 
adjusted and enjoy a great deal of 
happiness. It is separation from loved 
ones that is perhaps the hardest. I 
have known patients who actually 
changed their names in order to pro- 
tect their families at home from the 
ostracization that would result if it 
were known that leprosy had been 
found among them.” 

This condition, though obviously 
unfair, was entirely understandable to 
me. “How can I help overcome the 
public prejudice against leprosy?” I 
queried. My host smiled. 

“First of all,” he began, “whenever 
you speak or write, do not make any 
unpleasant allusions to the disease. 
Speakers often talk of the ‘leprosy of 
communism’ and priests speak of ‘the 
leprosy of sin.’ Don’t do it. Eventu- 
ally it gets back to the patients and 
fills them with bitterness. Most of 
the magazines and newspapers com- 
ing to Carville must be examined and 
such comparisons clipped out.” 

The abbot told me of an especially 
sad incident. A young girl patient 
was listening to a world-series broad- 
cast when the announcer remarked, 
“Right now the umpire is about as 
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popular as a leper.” The patient cried, 

Leprosy is probably as old as man 
and is mentioned in the earliest rec- 
ords from the valley of the Nile. Since 
then, all countries have known its 
scourge—mostly the warm ones, but 
frigid Iceland has had its cases, too. 
All the sacred books of all peoples 
mention it and there are abundant 
references to it in the Bible. The 
Hebrews as well as the earlier Chris- 
tians regarded it as a visitation of 
God’s wrath, and their measures taken 
against it were usually more negative 
than positive. 

It is said that at one time in Europe 
one person in every eight was a leper, 
Caesar’s armies, which brought the 
disease back with them from con- 
quests in Egypt, carried it into Ger- 
many and Gaul, and by the 6th 
century it was found in Ireland. 

Until the Middle Ages the leper’s 
fate was certain abandonment. It was 
very much like that which lepers ex- 
perienced in Molokai as recently as 
1873, which John Farrow so aptly 
describes in his magnificent book, 
Damien the Leper: “The stronger 
stole from the weak. The agonies of 
the dying were made more acute with 
the cruelties of starvation and expo- 
sure. Drunkenness became rife, riot- 
ing broke out. Soon there was no 
semblance of order among scenes of 
incredible debauch that always in 
macaber accompaniment had the un- 
heeded cries of the dying.” 
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Such was the condition when the 
Church, which is Christ in the world, 
came as a savior to the lepers. The 
13th, which has been called the great- 
est of centuries, saw 2,000 monasteries 
turned into leper hospitals in France 
alone. Lazar houses, named for the 
beggar Lazarus who sought the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
sprang up all over Europe, and a lay 
Order called the Knights of Lazarus 
assisted ecclesiastics in their services 
to the leper. Prelates and princes were 
finally enlisted for the crusade, so that 
by the dawn of the 16th century, lep- 
rosy had virtually been stamped out 
in Europe. 

From that day until Father Dami- 
en’s advent, however, the plight of the 
lepers lagged behind all other social 
and humanitarian endeavors. The 
heroic Belgian missionary who was to 
give his life in order that the world 
might never again forget the leper, 
found no less misery among the aban- 
doned ones at Molokai than had been 
experienced by their kind in ages 
past. So he labored for them, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, building their 
homes, binding up their wounds, 
burying their dead, pleading their 
cause before the government, cheering 
their hearts, and finally, consummat- 
ing his sacrifice, he shared their death. 

But love never dies, and the spark 
that went out of the sainted Damien 
kindled new fires of: love in other 
hearts. All over the world men and 
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women of good hearts and minds be- 
gan to consider the leper and his con- 
dition. Victoria’s son, the late Edward 
VII, made a public plea for the cause, 
hospitals were endowed, research in 
the disease financed, doctors willing 
to give their lives to the study were 
subsidized. Dr. Hansen, who had 
isolated the bacteria of leprosy, was 
followed by such eminent scientists as 
Koébner, Marchoux, Stanziale, Daniel- 
ssen, Muir, Heiser, and Ryrie, all of 
whom devoted years to the study of 
the disease. 

Shortly after my visit to Carville, it 
was my pleasure to meet and talk 
with Dr, Heiser, who was speaking at 
Shreveport, La., at the time. Like 
Abbot Paul and the Sisters at Car- 
ville, Dr. Heiser is the personification 
of Damien’s spirit in America, I told 
him so that evening and he said he 
was honored by the slightest compari- 
son with “the great man of Molokai.” 

To those who have not read his 
books, Dr. Heiser might be introduc- 
ed as one of the most illustrious men 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. He 
is the founder and builder of the 
Culion leprosarium in the Philippines, 
and a past president as well as present 
liaison officer of the International Lep- 
rosy Association. Besides his extensive 
research in leprosy, he is doing what 
Abbot Paul urged me to do in my 
own small way—to campaign against 
society’s inordinate fear of and preju- 
dice towards leprosy. 
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When I mentioned segregation to 
Dr. Heiser he admitted that it caused 
great mental suffering, but assured 
me it was the only humane way to 
treat disease. “We must also demand 
segregation of all contagious diseases,” 
he said. “When the tubercular and 
other carriers of disease are strictly 
segregated, too, the leper will not feel 
that his isolation is unjust.” 

Dr. Heiser’s theory is to make the 
society into which the leper must be 
placed so attractive that his happiness 
need not be greatly minimized. His 
theory is working at his Culion lepro- 
sarium, where conditions were made 
so desirable that the resources of the 
colony were taxed in caring for the 
large number of patients who applied 
This can be done 
everywhere, he asserts. 

[ distinctly remember that at Car- 
ville we were told of several patients 


for admission. 


whose leprosy had been “arrested” 
many years ago, but they had become 
so favorably adjusted to life in the 
colony that they preferred to take jobs 
there for the remainder of their lives, 

Even family life need be no differ- 
ent in the leper community. “I now 
favor marriage and childbearing in 
leprosaria of good conditions whereas 
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I once opposed it because I thought it 
would bring suffering if either spouse 
were cured,” Dr. Heiser declared. __ 

Children born of leprous parents 
are normal, but are brought up out- 
side the colony. The disease does not 
affect the generative organs, and mar- 
ital relations have seldom been known 
to cause infection. 

“What about a cure, Dr. Heiser?” 
I asked. 

“We have had reports of ‘arrested’ 
cases in primary stages,” he replied. 
“We do not use the word ‘cure.’” In- 
jections of chaulmoogra oil are said to 
be effective at times, but beyond this 
no better treatment has been found. 
Tomorrow may give us the answer.” 

Dr. Heiser said something that ex- 
plained the great power and motiva- 
tion which lies behind the tedious, 
often repulsive and yet soul-satisfying 
work of those who labor in the leper’s 
behalf. I saw it on the faces of Abbot 
Paul and the Sisters at Carville. I saw 
it again as Dr. Heiser said, “Nothing 
else brings such true joy as to see 
hope on the face of a leper who once 
knew nothing but despair.” 

Christ must have experienced that 
joy when He beheld the face of the 
good thief—radiant after despair. 


Portrait 


She could endure any sorrow, provided the blow struck when 


her house was clean. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal (Sept. ’41). 











How Our Ship Was Sunk 


By M. FOX, CSS.R. 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record* 


Having obtained our passports, and 
other things necessary for travel in 
these hectic days, Father Arthur Ma- 
loney and myself finally set out for 
our new field of missionary labor, far- 
off India. We sailed from Liverpool 
on March 13. Our ship was the Bri- 
tannia, a vessel of some 9,000 or 
10,000 tons, lightly armed, carrying 
some 450 passengers. 

It was on March 25, when we were 
about 150 miles off the Cape Verde 
Islands, that our voyage was abruptly 
interrupted. I was just finishing Mass 
when we heard the boom of the shot 
that gave warning we were about 
to be attacked. Almost immediately 
there were more shell explosions, and 
with them the emergency bells began 
to ring. I quickly took off the vest- 
ments, grabbed my life belt (we had 
been commanded to carry our life 
preservers with us wherever we went 
on the ship), and made for my cabin 
with Father Maloney at my side. We 
stuffed a few personal things into our 
pockets, put on our overcoats, tied 
mufflers around our necks and ran to 
the deck. Orders were to station our- 
selves near the lifeboats to which we 
had been assigned. 

A quick glance in the direction 
from which the shots were coming 


showed us the German raider. It was 
still some four or five miles away. It 
proved to be a heavily armed con- 
verted merchant vessel, of not more 
than 5,000 or 6,000 tons. 

When the warning shot had been 
fired, our vessel turned its stern to the 
raider and tried to escape, meanwhile 
returning the fire. It was soon appar- 
ent that escape was impossible. The 
raider was gaining on us rapidly and 
each time I lifted up my head to look 
out over the ocean it was a little 
nearer. We judged later that it was 
capable of some 20 knots, while the 
best we could do was 15. Our ship 
was being hit, it seemed, by about 
every other shell. First there would 
be the great flashes of fire visible on 
the raider; then, seconds later, the 
crashes. I saw one shell drop into the 
water not 20 feet from where I lay. 
Another tore into the radio room and 
set it on fire. I looked around across 
the deck once and saw a splinter fell 
a sailor by cutting a huge hole straight 
through his leg above the knee. A 
shell landed on the deck near another 
sailor: he never knew what hit him. 

The first shelling lasted about 20 
minutes. Every time we saw the raid- 
er light up, we dug our heads into the 
deck, held our ears and waited for 


*Clonard Monastery, Belfast, Ireland. November-December, 1941. 
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the end. We were spared, however, 
and then came a merciful lull. Our 
ship had finally built up a smoke 
screen that completely obliterated us 
from the raider’s view. The latter 
ceased firing, but used the time to 
creep up closer and closer. When the 
smoke dissipated it was less than a 
mile away. 

Then came the broadsides, The 
shots began raking the vessel, tearing 
it bit by bit to pieces. Our captain 
realized that this could not last very 
long, so he blew the signal on the 
ship’s siren informing the Germans 
that we were abandoning ship. There 
was one more round of shots, and 
then the firing ceased. 

The order was given to man the 
lifeboats, while the raider remained 
silent for half an hour. But now an- 
other catastrophe revealed itself. There 
were nine lifeboats on the ship, each 
one made for about 45 persons but 
capable of holding 50 at a pinch. 
There should have been room for all 
of the 450 passengers and crew who 
had not been killed by the gunfire. 
But three lifeboats were useless. One 
was swinging crazily from one of its 
davits, and two others when launched 
filled with water from shell holes, 
The one at which we were stationed 
was in good shape. It was launched 
over the side and a ladder let down. 

The scene we witnessed as we 
pulled away is absolutely indescrib- 
able, and we were helpless to do any- 


thing about it. The final count re- 
vealed 57 in our boat. Twenty were 
Hindoos, some of whom kept up 
a strange, frightened chatter. Three 
were women, and they were as calm 
as the most sturdy among the men. 
We were so squeezed together in the 
seats and in the bottom of the boat 
that it was impossible to move; if one 
even stood up, the place he had occu- 
pied was immediately filled by the 
pressure of those around him. The 
officer in charge could not think of 
taking in anyone else. 

The two punctured lifeboats were 
floating not far from us, down to their 
gunwales in the water, and there were 
dozens of persons swimming or float- 
ing near them. There were still scores 
of men at the rail of the doomed ship, 
begging us to wait for them. As we 
passed those in the water they pleaded 
with us to take them in. Our officer 
could do nothing but steel himself 
and answer, “Impossible.” Already we 
saw floating bodies of those who were 
drowned either because of injuries re- 
ceived in jumping from the ship, or 
because they had failed to adjust their 
life preservers properly. 

One finds it difficult to recall, with- 
out shuddering, the full anguish we 
experienced. I only know that I had 
to close my eyes and look away as 
men swam up to our boat and were 
refused entrance. There were poign- 
ant incidents of heroism and friend- 
ship. Once we passed within 15 feet 
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of a cushion of some kind to which 
two men were clinging. They begged 
us to take them. Our officer refused. 
One of them left the cushion and 
swam over to our boat and grasped 
the gunwale. The man’s wet face 
gazed up at us and his despairing 
voice kept pleading for a chance. The 
officer tried to be adamant, but it was 
too much for him. Finally, he re- 
lented. “All right,” he said, “climb 
in.” The man made no move, but re- 
plied, “Take my companion, too?” 
The officer answered, “We can’t. We'll 
take you, but no more.” The man 
relaxed his hold on the lifeboat. “So 
long, folks,” he said, and swam back 
to his friend. The last we saw of them 
they were still holding fast to the 
cushion, which by then was almost 
submerged. 

We were 200 yards from the Bri- 
tannia when the raider closed in for 
the kill. It approached within 100 
yards and let go with all its guns. 
The ship began to slip sideways into 
the water and then suddenly reared 
up as if on end. As the stern shot 
high into the air I could see the port- 
hole of the cabin that Father Maloney 
and I had used. I had a sick feeling. 
All my belongings were in that cabin. 
All the things I had gathered for my 
new missionary field. As if sliding 
down a chute, the Britannia slipped 
beneath the surface of the sea. 

In less than an hour after the sink- 
ing we had lost sight of the other 
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lifeboats and found ourselves alone on 
the expanse of the sea. We were so 
packed into our boat that we seemed 
like one person; if one of us moved 
it caused a disturbance all along the 
line. The water was less than two 
feet away from us, but from there it 
stretched out endlessly as far as the 
eye could see, 

It was then that the officer in charge 
of us injected a note of hope by tell- 
ing us our position, about 150 miles 
from the Cape Verde Islands. The 
little emergency sail was hoisted and 
we began to make just noticeable 
progress through the waves. Someone 
had a compass and there was much 
consulting and figuring. It is good 
that we did not know then that in- 
stead of heading towards the Islands 
we were set towards Greenland, thou- 
sands of miles away. 

The first day passed as we tried to 
adjust ourselves to our straitened posi- 
tions and desperate outlook. By the 
middle of the afternoon my face was 
so sunburned that it felt actually raw. 
The wind whipped up a bit during 
the afternoon and every once in a 
while a wave would climb up over 
the side of the boat and drench those 
in its path. Then, just as the sun and 
wind had succeeded in drying us, an- 
other wave would leap up like a play- 
ful animal and drench us again. 

Though the day was hot, the night 
turned very cool. We were thankful 


for all the clothes we had. There 
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were six or seven blankets in the boat 
and these we passed around, trying 
to stretch them over as many knees as 
possible. 

It was impossible for me to sleep. I 
put my elbows on my knees and 
cupped my chin in my hands and 
tried to rest that way, but almost 
every time I got set, a huge Hindoo 
seated at my feet would change his 
position slightly and either bump my 
elbows from my knees or give my 
life preserver a push that would jolt 
my chin. That first night seemed 
long, with its inky blackness and the 
eternal lap-lap of the waves against 
the boat, but it was short compared 
to the second and the third. 

Father Maloney and I were the only 
Catholics in the boat with the excep- 
tion of two Goanese stewards, who 
were not near us. Nor was Father 
Maloney very near me, which made 
it hard to exercise much companion- 
ship. The officer in charge suggested 
a religious service for all. He cort- 
ducted the service, reading a passage 
from the Bible and leading the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

It fell to my lot to dispense the food 
and water to the derelicts. Not know- 
ing how long we would drift, the offi- 
cer in charge decided on these rations: 
at 9:30 a.m. each one received half a 
biscuit and about two ounces of water. 
There was nothing then till sundown, 
when each one received one whole 
biscuit and again two ounces of water. 
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The small barrel of water was near 
me, and as I dipped out the two-ounce 
quota for each one the water seemed 
more precious than gold. As it was, 
the few drops just soothed for a mo- 
ment our burning lips and parched 
tongues. 

Thus passed three days and three 
nights. Hours went by in which no- 
body said a word. The most cheerful 
man in the boat was a Welshman, 
who managed to get a smile at times, 
even from the dreariest. But there 
were grim moments, too. Next to me 
was a young fellow not more than 22, 
who seemed on the verge of going 
insane. 

Towards the end of the second day 
one of the older men began to talk 
despairingly about the foolishness of 
our trying to go on the way we were, 
and everybody grasped at once what 
he was driving at. The rest of us 
silenced him in a hurry, but the talk 
started an undercurrent of uneasiness, 

On the third night we experienced 
one of those flickers of hope that 
acted like a tonic even on those who 
had been inclined to despair. We 
thought we saw a light far away 
across the water—and waited exult- 
antly for dawn and the sight of land. 
Dawn came and our hearts sank lower 
than ever. Nothing but water, water, 
as far as the eye could see. The light 
may have been the reflection of a star, 
or a ship miles and miles away. 

At 9:30 of the fourth morning, 
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however, real hope was given us. We 
saw a ship far off on the horizon. It 
must have been a good eight miles 
away when we sighted it, and at first 
we thought it must surely pass by 
without seeing us. Frantically we made 
efforts to attract its attention, We had 
one or two flares left and they were 
sent up. Somebody managed to free 
himself from an overcoat, which was 
then attached to an oar, set on fire, 
and held up as high as possible. One 
man found a piece of bright tin which 
he tried to use as a reflector of the 
sun. We learned later that none of 
these things had been seen. It was the 
eagle eye of a boy on the bridge of 
the ship that picked us out at a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles. 
Agonizing moments passed before 
we could be sure that the ship was 
heading towards us. When we were 
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sure that we were to be rescued, we 
held a thanksgiving service, and then 
each one of us had double rations. 

Our rescue ship was the Rarengo, 
a British freighter traveling from Liv- 
erpool to Buenos Aires. It had set 
out three days before the Britannia, 
but engine trouble had delayed it 
long enough to put it across our 
path. How we thanked God for that 
engine trouble! The most exhausted 
survivors were hauled aboard, and the 
rest of us shakily climbed the ladder. 
I shall never experience, as long as | 
live, the joy I felt as my feet struck 
the solid deck and I was able to 
stretch and bend and exercise my taut 
muscles and stiffened limbs. We drank 
water to our heart’s content; we bath- 
ed beneath a hose; we ate and we 
slept, and again and again thanked 
God. 


Among the things found on a German U-boat’s prisoners were 
two beautifully wrought medallions. 

“You have two Roman Catholics in your ship’s company?” 
asked the British officer of the German lieutenant. 

The latter frowned; not a man moved, or made to claim the 
medals. “It is not so,” grunted the German. “We have only our 


Fiihrer.” 


The British officer shrugged and put away the medallions. Later, 
two of the prisoners crept nervously to his cabin and whispered, 
“Please, we have come for our medallions. We were too afraid before. 
We would get into trouble with our officer if he knew we carried 


them with us everywhere.” 


Collie Knox quoted in the London Catholic Herald (17 Oct. *41). 
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He that had five talents gained other five 






A Salesman Reports 


By JAMES O’MARA 


Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


Two years ago the Preservation 
of the Faith published an article of 
mine, “On Selling the Church.” The 
article was later condensed and pub- 
lished in the Caruotic Dicest.t The 
gist of the article was that Catholics 
do not “sell” the Church with the 
same enthusiasm and effectiveness as 
they sell their golf or their lodge or 
their political party. It asserted that 
if Christ were a sales manager in the 
ordinary sense of the word He would, 
and should, have dropped me from 
His organization long ago. 

Today, after two years, a letter has 
come to me from someone who read 
the article: “When I finished reading 
your article in the CarHotic Dicest, I 
almost heard you slam the door on 
your way out to make converts. How 
far did you go? 

“Actually, the article was most in- 
spirational for me; but please tell me 
what you have done since it appeared, 
Did you meet any more people? Did 
you offer to take anyone to church?” 

“Did you meet any more people?” 
my correspondent asks, meaning peo- 
ple interested enough to inquire about 
the Church and to listen to explana- 
tions of her teachings. Certainly I did. 
This country of ours is simply jammed 

TDec. °41, p; 37. 


with people who want to discuss and 
debate, yes, and learn the teachings of 
a Church which in the 20th century 
of its existence is by far the strongest 
and most influential organization in 
the world. They want to know any- 
thing, everything. They want to know 
what the Pope has to say about nazi- 
ism and communism. What does the 
hierarchy of the U.S. think about 
the war? What did Bishop Hurley 
and Archbishop Beckman say? What 
has happened to Father Coughlin? 
Why don’t priests marry? Why do 
we oppose mercy killing, divorce and 
birth control? What exactly is an an- 
nulment of the marriage contract? 
And scores of other questions. 

Some of the questioners want to get 
out on a limb on some fancied conflict 
between science and Catholicism, on 
Americanism and Catholicism. Some 
are malicious. But most are honestly 
looking for information. And even 
the malicious are frequently confound- 
ed by a simple recital of the truth. 

Unfortunately I have not kept a 
diary. But in diary form some of the 
incidents of recent weeks would shape 
up about as follows: 

Oct. 20. The boss (a non-Catholic) 
was interested in the radio address of 
Archbishop Beckman yesterday. He 


*Holy Trinity Heights, Silver Spring, Md. December, 1941. 
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wanted to know whether the opinions 
of the archbishop were binding on the 
Catholics under his jurisdiction. I told 
him that they were not. I told him 
that the archbishop spoke according 
to his conscience as an American citi- 
zen, and that he had that right. I 
added that the Church as such did 
not attempt to dictate the role of the 
U.S. or its citizens in the present 
world situation. I tried to explain, as 
well as I could, the difficulty the uni- 
versal Church would experience in ap- 
proaching this or any other world 
problem from a national point of 
view. 

Oct. 31. Told the boss I would be 
late tomorrow. All Saints’ day. On 
account of the children, my wife and 
I go to Mass separately. He was in- 
terested in what All Saints’ day repre- 
sents. Wanted to know about the 
Church’s practice of assigning days of 
the year to various saints. Asked me 
to define a saint. Was very much in- 
terested in canonization, proof of miz- 
acles, of American saints. 
Didn’t do so well on this last. 

Nov. 1. Boss asked right off this 
morning if today is a “fish day.” 
Told him that, on the contrary, it is 
a day of celebration. A feast day of 
special nature. Had to improvise a 
little explanation of the rules on days 


names 


of abstinence. 
Nov. 6. Four of us from the office 
had a discussion at lunch about the 


part religion plays in the world. The 
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boss, a young man who is an ortho- 
dox Jew, another Catholic, and my- 
self made up the foursome. The boss 
wanted to know the Church’s doc- 
trine on salvation. Can a person out- 
side the Church be saved? Was inter- 
ested in hearing that anyone who is 
sincere in living according to his 
lights is really a member of the 
Church—even an atheist. Was inter- 
ested, too, in the idea that the Cath- 
olic who doesn’t “work” at his re- 
ligion has less chance of salvation 
than the non-Catholic who tries to 
live his beliefs. 

Why Catholics, and other persons 
who practice religion, are not marked- 
ly better than persons of no specific 
religion was next brought forward. 
Catholic friend and I got together on 
this. We contended that perhaps re- 
ligious persons do live markedly bet- 
ter lives. Also that religion plays such 
a tremendous part in our laws, cus- 
toms, and thinking, that even the 
atheist and agnostic live under its in- 
fluence. 

Our Jewish companion contended 
that morals are not necessarily based 
on religion. He thought they might 
be founded on a sense of fair play, 
or realization that “live and let live” 
is essential to social existence. We 
argued that if belief in God and an 
afterlife is missing, no binding basis 
for moral conduct remains—that a 
man is a fool if he lets man-made 
laws prevent his “getting the most” 
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out of life. Suspect that our Jewish 
friend has us cornered on this. I shall 
have to correct that. Made the point, 
however, that lack of religious belief 
opens the door to totalitarian atroci- 
ties of Hitler and Stalin. 

Nov. 7. Jewish friend inquired if 
Church holds all divorces are wrong. 
Didn’t have time to discuss this at 
any length. Just as well, too. The 
postponement gives me a chance to 
load both barrels. He is bound to 
bring it up soon. If he doesn’t, I will. 

As the above probably indicates, 
since I wrote the article, “On Selling 
the Church,” I have endeavored to 
carry the ball for the Church when- 
ever the opportunity occurred. It has 
been no trouble at all. It has been 
very pleasant. Definitely, this proce- 
dure makes a Catholic a better conver- 
sationalist. There are no more em- 
barrassing lulls when an issue with 
religious implications is aired. And 
getting the fear of talking religion out 
of your system seems to do surprising 
things to your other inhibitions as 
well, 

The second question that my cor- 
respondent asks is, “Did you offer to 
take anyone to church?” Yes, on sev- 
eral occasions, More often than not, 
those invited beg off, just as the men 
in the Gospel, one of whom had just 
taken a wife, and another who had 
to try out his yoke of oxen. But you 
can usually tell by their expressions 
that the idea is percolating, and you 
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never know when it’s going to pro- 
duce results. Who can tell, perhaps 
they may pop into a church some- 
time on their own just to see what 
goes on there. 

And now, suppose we consider the 
broader aspects of the layman’s selling 
the Church. The first great realiza- 
tion is that we have the right on our 
side. Not just the moral right, but the 
scientific right as well. Science sup- 
ports us on some of what our critics 
would call our most outlandish be- 
liefs: such doctrines as our descent 
from a single pair of parents, or the 
deluge, or the voice of conscience, or 
the spirituality of the soul. The point 
is that science does not conflict with 
Catholicism but actually bulwarks our 
teachings most powerfully and con- 
vincingly. Even on such vigorously 
contested questions as birth control 
and divorce, science throws the weight 
of its evidence heavily on the Catholic 





side. 

On birth control, for example, econ- 
omists, sociologists and statesmen have 
recently come forward in ever-increas- 
ing numbers to tell the world that 
what we are afflicted with is not 
too many babies, but too few. They 
tell us point blank that one reason, 
and a big one, why we have found it 
so difficult to bounce back from the 
depression is the tragic slowing up of 
our population growth. This is mak- 
ing it necessary to change from an 
expanding economy to a relatively 
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stationary economy. If eventually, and 
the day perhaps may come within 
two decades, our population becomes 
stationary and then begins to decline, 
we will be faced with the first really 
long-term depression of our history. 

This is not to say that we can prove 
the immorality of birth control on eco- 
nomic grounds alone. We can’t. It just 
isn’t possible to prove on any but 
moral grounds that contraceptive birth 
control is wrong in every instance, but 
it certainly is possible to give the gen- 
eral trend of our argument outstand- 
ing support on economic grounds, 

The same situation exists with re- 
spect to divorce. All sociologists agree 
wholeheartedly that the present rate 
of divorce among us is one of the 
foremost social evils of our time. 
Some of them have come around to 
the Catholic position for purely socio- 
logical reasons. And while here, again, 
it is impossible to prove the immoral- 
ity of divorce and remarriage on so- 
ciological grounds, it is easy to dem- 
onstrate that the bulk of scientific 
evidence supports the general tenor 
of our contention. 

I might mention that I stress these 
two evils here because, as any Cath- 
olic knows, these two questions come 
up again and again. Someone has 
said that if the Catholic Church 
would do away with her severe atti- 
tude on divorce and birth control 
there would be very few Protestants. 

A second great realization concerns 
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the power of example. Somewhere | 
have read that, on the average, each 
of us is closely observed by about 30 
persons daily—30 persons to be edi- 
fied or scandalized. Here is a respon- 
sibility delightful to the doers who 
use it well, terrifying to shirkers and 
wastrels. 

Making a convert is not a simple 
task for the layman, or even for the 
priest. Most of us will go through life 
without ever being able to claim a 
convert for our very own. Many per- 
sons, many incidents are concerned, 
Some sow, others reap. But none of 
us should reach his deathbed without 
at least having explained the Church, 
without having done his share to part 
the mists of prejudice, without hav- 
ing allowed the bright candle of his 
example to mitigate the darkness of 
ignorance and error; to help others to 
know what we know, to believe in 
the priceless faith. 

This, it seems to me now, is pat- 
ticularly the layman’s job: propagan- 
da, explanation, truth. And it is a 
task to try anyone’s skill. We are 
obliged to use the manifold opportuni- 
ties of educating persons not of our 
faith. Nearly everyone is interested, if 
we but knew how to broach the sub- 
ject. Part of the silver lining which 
borders the dark cloud of war today 
is the opportunity we have of telling 
what the Pope has done and is doing 
for peace; the high value which not 
only our own government, but all 
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governments place on the influence of 
the Vatican; the bigness of the Pope, 
who is not swayed one inch by na- 
tionalist propaganda in any country, 
but who steadfastly works on, attempt- 
ing to build a just and lasting peace 
for all peoples. 

And so I conclude, thanking my 
correspondent for writing the letter, 
thanking the editor for the opportu- 
nity to put these thoughts in print. To 
summarize: 

1. Be bearing. Not overbearing. 
Respect the intentions of others and 
give credit for the best of intentions 
even to those who seem maliciously 
bent on lying about the Church. They 
may come to scoff and leave converted. 


i 
Toward a Policy 


Bridge to the future 


Petain iS a Quisling. Throw out 
Henry-Haye; throw out his typewriter 
and his typists; throw out the mili- 
tary attaché. Throw out every French- 
man who has not been deprived of 
his nationality. 

Throw out the cold winter night 
that is falling over the countryside of 
France. Throw out the peasant com- 
ing home from his field and the work- 
man from the factory. Wait outside 
the Sorbonne and catch them as they 
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2. It is better not to be too obvious 
in seeking opportunities to talk about 
the Church. Opportunities will come. 
They are all around you. If the sub- 
ject cannot be introduced with ease 
and adroitness, better for the time not 
to introduce it at all. Wait until some- 
one else starts to talk religion. 

3. Better not be dogmatic if you 
are not sure of your ground. You may 
be repeating an “old wives’ tale.” If 
you are sure, don’t budge an inch. 

4, Let your temper be always under 
control. At the first sign of emotional 
heat quit the discussion for the time 
being. 

5. Give good example. Explain. 
Teach, But never, never, never preach. 


By C. G. PAULDING 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


come there—the professor of archeol- 
ogy and the philosopher and the 
chemist: throw them out with their 
students. Go into every home in 
France and throw out the empty pots 
and pans: throw out the ashes from 
the fireless stoves; throw out the 
corpses from their graves. Break the 
statues, burn the books and the paint- 
ings. And burn, too, your heart and 
all that filled it of France. 

You know best, you know how to 
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ruin this war. You know how to 
make the slogans, how to tell the 
State Department about it and the 
president. There is nothing I can tell 
you. You know it all. But, for the 
record, this is what you are doing. 
You are driving the French into Hit- 
ler’s “new order.” 

This war will see us soon, practi- 
cally, and perhaps technically, obliged 
to act with force against the force of 
France. If we occupy French colonial 
territory we will do so by an act of 
war. We will be obliged to act as 
the British already have acted. 

But when we do, we at once destroy 
the fraternal cause of our concern in 
the war. I submit the following decla- 
ration: 

We should permit nothing to break 
our determination to ruin the system 
which the German government is im- 
posing by force on the people of 
Europe. As long as the German armies 
are in France, we will not accept any 
French arrangement with Germany 
as freely determined by the French 
people. We will refuse to break rela- 
tions with the French government, no 
matter what course we are led to take 
against men acting under its instruc- 
tions. We will refuse, under any cir- 


cumstances, to withdraw from France 
our ambassador to the French nation, 
And the French ambassador to this 
country, M. Heary-Haye, will share 
the respect we have never denied and 
shall never deny his country. We do 
not judge countries or men acting un- 
der compulsion. We will refuse to 
accept a declaration of war or to de- 
clare war ourselves. We will remain 
present in France because we intend 
to remain present in Europe. Just as 
Hitler uses France as the only channel 
through which he can have contact 
with the extra-European world, so 
through France we will maintain a 
bridgehead in Europe. 

But if that bridgehead is to be more 
than a symbol of military action, if 
it is to be proof, convincing and im- 
mediate, of our fraternal presence 
among the people we wish to save, 


then, through it, now, must start pass- | 


ing an unceasing supply of food. 


Now, throughout the war, regardless 


of the course of the war, regardless 
of the outcome of the war, now and 
after the war, our ships must sail, 
heavily loaded, to France. It is only 
by this action, deliberately and pet- 
sistently undertaken, that the war can 
be given a meaning we will not regret. 


William Saroyan has been casting an observant eye on what is left of 
Hollywood, “The amusing thing about moving pictures,” he opines, “is the 
enormous number of nonentities who work together te make something any 
normal half-wit would prefer not to make in the first place.” 





Liberty (1 Nov. °41). 


















That all may be one 


About 35 years ago two Epis- 
copal ministers, one an American, the 
other an Englishman, cooperated in 
the founding and promotion of an 
octave of prayer for the return of the 
entire Christian world to communion 
with the Holy See. These men thought 
of the devotion especially in terms 
of the reintegration of the Anglican 
church within the fold of Peter. They 
themselves agreed to observe the oc- 
tave and to try to commend its ob- 
servance to their Anglican friends, 
both in England and in the U.S. 

During some years the enthusiasts 
met with but little success, their fel- 
low religionists being much too sus- 
picious of anything so “popish” as the 
projected devotion. The founders, in 
those days, had no means of knowing 
that observance of the octave would 
spread throughout the entire world, 
be blessed and indulgenced by three 
Popes, commended by hundreds of 
bishops, and gain the support, not 
only of Catholics in every land, but 
of many Protestant sects. 

This devotion, known sometimes as 
the Church Unity Octave, sometimes 
as the Chair of Peter Octave, has for 
its sole purpose the realization of the 
prayer of our blessed Lord, “Ut Om- 
nes Unum Sint” (“That All May Be 


The Church Unity Octave 


By THEODORE C, P. VERMILYE 


Condensed from the Faculty Adviser* 


One”). It is observed from the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (Jan. 18) 
to the feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul (Jan. 25). The observance is 
widespread in the Catholic world. 

The first fruits of the Unity Octave 
proved to be the conversion and re- 
ception into the Catholic Church of 
one of the first promoters, the Very 
Rev. Paul James Francis, founder and 
first superior general of the Francis- 
can Society of the Atonement, who 
has since died, together with the nuns 
and friars of his struggling commu- 
nity. This family of Religious has its 
headquarters at Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y., and continues to be the pro- 
motional center of the octave. 

Since its entrance into the Church, 
the Society of the Atonement has 
prospered. What was, in its Anglican 
days, a mere handful of men and 
women, striving to hold aloft the 
torch of Catholic devotion in Protes- 
tant surroundings, has become a nu- 
merous company, spread over many 
lands. The community has retained 
its devotion to the cause of Catholic 
reunion and has been the means of 
bringing hundreds of souls into the 
Church. The Father Founder once 
told me that he attributed the conver- 
sion of the community and the con- 


*The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blud., St. Louis, Mo. January, 1941, 
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version of many other Protestants to 
the thousands of intercessions for 
unity which have gone up to God 
during the annual observance of the 
octave. No one who really accepts the 
teaching of Jesus Christ concerning 
prayer can doubt the potency of this 
great corporate act. 

In New York City, the St. Paul 
Guild, under the direction of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, sponsors the octave. Mass 
is offered each day for the particular 
intention of the day. In the evenings 
popular services are held, with ser- 
mons by prominent preachers, These 
services are attended by Catholics and 
their non-Catholic friends, and every 
effort is made to appeal to the latter 
by a reasoned exposition of Catholic 
doctrine. 

Throughout the country, and the 
world, the octave is kept on a smaller 
scale in many parishes, and by hun- 
dreds of scattered individuals who, un- 
able to attend public services, say the 
prayers at home. Many houses of Re- 
ligion keep the octave in a corporate 
manner, some of them before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. School 
children are urged to offer their pray- 
ers for the several intentions of the 
octave, as are the sick in hospitals. Per- 
sons who observe the octave, whether 
corporately or individually, are urged 
to do more than say the prayers neces- 
sary for the gaining of the indul- 
gences, They are requested to perform 
acts of penance, such as fasting, that 
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many souls outside the Church may 
be brought to the knowledge and love 
of the true faith. And the promoters 
of the octave hope that Catholics will 
want to study the many problems of 
reunion, in order that they may have 
a fuller appreciation of the errors 
and misunderstandings which sepa- 


rate their non-Catholic brethren from | 


them. 


Catholics will be interested and 


probably surprised to learn that the 
observance of the octave is widespread 
outside the Church. This is especial- 


ly true in the Episcopal church in | 
America and in the Church of Eng- | 
land. In both of these bodies commit- | 


tees have been organized, known as 


the Church Unity Octave Council. 


These committees are composed of | 
clergymen and laymen who are con- | 


vinced that the return of all Christians 
to the obedience of the Roman See is 
the only workable solution of the evi- 
dent evils of disunion. 

Some idea of the impression which | 
the notion of Catholic unity has made 
upon the Anglican world may be 
gained when it is remembered that of | 
the 19,000 or 20,000 Anglican clergy 
in England and the U.S., about 25% 
have signed pledges to pray and work 
for the return of the Anglican com- 


— 











munion to papal obedience. j 

Within the past five years the or- 
thodox of the Eastern rites have be- 
gun to keep the octave. A number of | 
their bishops have observed it publicly | 
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and commended it to their people. 


Even more surprising is the news 


, that the octave is being observed by 
| ever-increasing numbers of continental 
| Protestants, In several European coun- 
| tries Lutherans and Calvinists have 
| joined in. Their leaders have indi- 


pinasanenrs 





cated their understanding of the evils 


Flights 


She listened with bated breath 
and finally the fish caught on.—Jac- 
quelyn Scanlan. 


Veronica-like, the Church stands 
by the wayside, wiping the blood 
from suffering humanity. — Alice 
Maria Fennessy. 


Pride is a one-man parade.— 
Paschal Boland, OSB. 


Isn’t it funny how many human 
geese fall for a quack? — Lewis 
Copeland, 


A young moon like a flake of 
cloud leaned its shoulder on top of 
a far-off mountain.—Michael Mc- 
Laverty, 


He is too set in her ways.—Sister 
Agnes Vincent. 
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of disunion and have pledged them- 
selves to an attempt to end those evils, 
This is not to say that these men have 
accepted the faith; but it does indicate 
an awareness of the problems involved 
and a demonstration of good will to- 
ward Catholics and toward the ideal 
of Christian unity. 


y 


of Fancy 


Frankness consists of having your 
back bitten right to your face.— 
Ogden Nash. 


She disregarded him vigilantly.— 
S.M.M. 


He called his wife, in a voice that 
started the windmill turning.—Ed- 
ward Doherty. 


Babies are coupons attached to the 
bonds of matrimony.—G. K. Smith. 


A fortune hunter just widow 
shopping.—Fibber McGee. 

Hitlergram: Everyone is entitled 
to my own opinion.—Arch Ward. 

Some people worry like the spin- 
ster who felt bad when she felt good 


for fear she would feel worse.— 


Dorothy Thiess. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions 


cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 


The Destruction of Literature in Poland 


Condensed from the Tadlet* 


The nazis are carrying on a syste- 
matic fight against Polish culture, and 
to this end they are getting rid of 
Polish books. If any Polish bookshops, 
libraries or reading rooms are toler- 
ated, then the most valuable books are 
removed, whether they are written by 
Polish or by foreign authors. Natur- 
ally, English authors are also affected 
by this drastic “purge.” 

Since the western part of Poland 
was incorporated into Germany prop- 
er, German social, financial and edu- 
cational laws have had to be observed 
there. Polish bookshops and libraries 
cannot exist under such conditions. If 
they do exist anywhere, it is owing to 
an oversight on the part of the Ger- 
man authorities. It is one of the basic 
principles of German policy that in 
the whole of this region there shall be 
no Polish books, papers, nor, for that 
matter, any printed Polish literature, 
since Germany has planned to expel 
all Poles from this territory. 

One of the first steps towards the 
realization of this plan has been the 
closing of several hundreds of Polish 
bookshops. In some cases permission 
was obtained to export the books to 
the other parts of Poland under Ger- 
man occupation, to the so-called Gen- 
eral Government, the central part of 
Poland. Although also under the Ger- 


*] Littlecote Drive, Reading, England. Oct. 18, 1941. 
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Kultur with a small k 


mans, Poles are still allowed to live 
there, since the 20 million Poles must 
live somewhere. 

Since the Poles are to disappear 
from Western Poland, many of the 
books have been either burned or sent 
to the paper mills for repulping. Scien- 
tific libraries are also considered un- 
necessary for them. Such action gave 
rise to fears that all the great libraries, 
such as the University library in Poz- 
nan, would be stripped of all Polish 
books. It is true that a great number 
of Polish books were destroyed in the 
course of the various “reforms” car- 
ried through by the Germans, and that 
several libraries were burned; how- 
ever, some of the large libraries are 
still allowed to exist, but only as Ger- 
man libraries. A few Polish books 


may remain there, since they will be 


necessary to the Germans for their! 


studies concerning the Drang nach 
Osten. 

Small private collections, such as 
those in the homes of professors, doc- 
tors and priests, will certainly be de’ 
stroyed. Since the owners have either 
been shot or deported, it is difficult to) 
suppose that their collections will be 
cared for by the new tenants, 

A little better, but by no means les 
sad, is the fate of Polish literature is) 
the so-called General Government. In) 




























December, 1939, an order was given 
banning all printed matter that was 
deutschfeindlich, that is, all matter 
which could engender hatred between 
Poles and Germans and which was 
against the National-Socialist pro- 
gram. These categories are compre- 
hensive; on these grounds it would be 
possible to destroy every book. 

In June, 1940, the book trade was 
forbidden to the Jews. The Poles were 
forbidden to sell certain German pub- 
lications, such as the words and music 
of National-Socialist songs and pam- 
phlets published by Central Verlag. 
Needless to say, no one was very wor- 
ried by this order, but, on the other 
hand, a previous order forbidding the 
sale of English and French books did 
much harm. 

German fanaticism was revealed in 
all its intensity in the “purge” of those 
libraries and reading rooms which 
contained many old books no longer 
on the market. I spent the first year 
of the war in German-occupied Po- 
land, and I remember once borrowing 
a copy of Lawrence of Arabia’s mem- 
oirs, translated into Polish, which bore 
the title The Arab Revolt. Anyone 
unfamiliar with English history would 
have supposed that the book was an 
account of an Arab revolt against the 
English, and certainly this was be- 
lieved by the German censor, or the 
frightened Pole who had been forced 
to revise his catalogue. I don’t think, 
however, that anyone succeeded in 
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borrowing, for example, such a book 
as the memoirs of the former prime 
minister, Lloyd George, which were 
translated into Polish a few years ago. 
This name was too well known. 
There was a book for young chil- 
dren entitled Our Enemies. It was 
about various birds of prey and gar- 
den and forest pests. The German 
authorities 
withdrawal on the grounds that Our 


in Warsaw ordered its 


Enemies was another name for the 
Germans. Another amusing mistake 
was the withdrawal of Ave Patria, a 
book which dealt not with Poland, as 
the Germans supposed, but with the 
heroism of Japan, a member of the 
axis, at Chusim and Mukden. 

This “massacre” of authors and 
books was not carried out with equal 
intensity everywhere: it depended on 
the standard of culture of those re- 
sponsible. Perhaps the most senseless 
“purge” occurred in September, 1940, 
when 3,000 titles were withdrawn 
from Warsaw lending libraries. 

Naturally all books written by paci- 
fists, socialists and any authors of left- 
wing tendencies, including Shaw and 
Wells, and all books about Hitlerism, 
were on the black list. It is not sur- 
prising that the reading of the works 
of General Sikorski and General Ku- 
kiel was forbidden; but not content 
with this, the Germans ordered the 
withdrawal of all books dealing with 
Polish-German antagonism. The purge 
here was so far-reaching that even the 
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novels of the Nobel prize winners, 
Reymont, for example, and poetry 
were forbidden—not only 20th and 
19th-century poetry, but also poetry 
written as far back as the 16th cen- 
tury. Tourist guidebooks were also 
forbidden if they described the Polish 
seacoast, Poznan, Lédz or Silesia. Bi- 
ographies were taboo, especially when 
written about some national figure, 
such as Paderewski. All kinds of Pol- 
ish historical and geographical sketch- 
es were confiscated by the Germans: 
one could no longer borrow books 
dealing with the Polish constitution, 
finances or education; in other words, 
the Poles are meant to forget that they 
ever built up their own state. 

This state of things has only been 
made worse by the edict forbidding 
the publishing of Polish books with- 
out permission of the authorities. As 


a result, practically no books at all 
are now appearing in Poland, since © 
no one wishes to write books or — 
pamphlets which contain the slightest 
hint of cooperation with the nazis. 
It would seem that a Polish pub- | 
lisher would at least have been able 
to issue something as unpolitical as a 
railway timetable—but no! I only saw | 
timetables written in German, since | 
one had to know which stations were | 
“ungermanish” and had German | 
names, and which had Polish names. | 
But in a country in which 8,000 
different books and pamphlets used 
to be produced yearly, only a few | 


small publications have appeared dur- § ¢ 


ing the first year of German occupa- 
tion. These books were on such sub- | 
jects as “What to use as a substitute | 
for sugar,” or “What leaves can be | 
used as a substitute for tea.” 


Thumbnails ...St. Matthew 


Tax collector, banker and capitalist, whose chief merit lay not 
so much in following our Lord as in following Him with that curious 
body of apostles, when his first reflection after his conversion was, 
“What a crew!” But he was a good mixer, or learned to be one, and 
his last reflection before death was, “It takes many people to make 
up the Catholic Church, but their collection has its good points!” 


Holy Roodlets (Sept. °39). 





















Los Pastores 


By CARMEN TRANCHESE, S.J., as told to C. J. McNeill 


And love reiterates 


Don Leandro is a junkman, but 


3 among San Antonio’s 90,000 Mexi- 
cans Don Leandro is an important 
§ figure, for he is the man who pains- 
® takingly set down in an old second- 


hand ledger the script for Los Pas- 


1 sores, the miracle play that makes the 


rounds of homes in Guadalupe parish 


Jevery year from Christmas eve until 
® St. Joseph’s day. 


In the Ages of Faith the miracle and 


} mystery plays that marked every great 
feast were one of the most powerful 
H means of religious instruction and 
Falso a leading form of public enter- 
} tainment. 
) plays the modern drama traces its his- 
4 tory back to the classical stage of 
4% Rome and Greece. We are accustomed 


Through these religious 


}to read of the mystery and miracle 
§ plays as interesting events of a long- 
S dead past, but, in San Antonio and 
§ throughout the Spanish-speaking re- 
} gions of the Southwest, the religious 
} drama is a living reality. 


When I first came to San Antonio 


# as pastor of Guadalupe church in the 
@ heart of America’s worst slums, I was 
| Opposed to these plays. They struck 
# me as being highly inartistic and a 
# great waste of time. But, as I came 
§ ‘0 know the people and to know Los 
® Pastores, too, | changed my mind and 


Condensed from Extension* 


my tune. Here was something that 
was in the blood of my people. Their 
ancestors had received the tradition 
from the Franciscan padres who first 
brought Christ’s Gospel to Mexico 
and the Southwest. 

Los Pastores is still a powerful in- 
strument for good. Even the hard- 
ened ones cannot, night after night, 
see and hear the touching story of 
Christ’s birth without being better for 
the experience. And I am told that 
many a rascal has reformed after wit- 
nessing it. What is more, these peo- 
ple, poorly housed, poorly clothed, and 
poorly fed, need the relaxation they 
get from Los Pastores. 

There is no standard script for the 
play, and probably it never had a real 
“original” one. It is the product of 
centuries of performances, every one 
of which added something to the text 
or dropped something that had no 
local appeal. Even today, there are as 
many manuscripts for Los Pastores as 
there are companies of players. Here 
in San Antonio there are three com- 
panies and three plays, all basically 
the same but all radically different in 
detail and text. 

The version used in Guadalupe par- 
ish is the one Don Leandro brought 
with him from Mexico, all in his 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. December, 1941. 
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head. The manager of his troupe in 
Mexico had never permitted putting 
the text in writing. From a friend 
who worked around the dumps of 
San Antonio, Don Leandro bought a 
partly used old ledger that had been 
rescued from the junk pile, and wrote 
down the story. 

It took him almost a year to com- 
plete the work. When it was finished 
a copy was made by request for the 
Library of Congress, and there today 
Los Pastores is preserved. 

Shortly after this, Don Leandro 
came across another drama lover from 
Mexico who had been busy writing 
the version of Los Pastores handed 
down in his village. The two com- 
pared notes, made revisions here and 
there, and from their separate ver- 
sions came the text used today. 

For the setting any backyard will 
do, if it is big enough. A rectangular 
space, say 20 by 60 feet, is all that is 
necessary for the stage. At one end 
stands a table covered with a white 
cloth. On the table are simple statues 
of Mary and Joseph and the Holy 
Child. If the wind is not blowing, 
two candles burn on the table: this is 
Bethlehem. At the other end of the 
“stage” is a canvas booth on which is 
painted a grotesque face, from whose 
the demons will 
break out to perform. 

The 12 shepherds, Parrado, Mele- 
cio, Bato, Bartolo, Cucharon, Mengo, 
Tebano, Tulio, Nabal, Taringo, Li- 


great open maw 
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sandro and Gerardo, wear short trous- 
ers, gaudy jackets, and wide-brimmed 
hats cocked to the right side. Each 
carries a gancho, a long stick deco- 
rated with bells, jingles and Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments, 

There is a girl, Gila, who plays the 
part of a guide. She wears a white 
robe and a summer straw hat. Ga- 


briel, too, appears in white, and on | 


his back are paper wings. Michael the 
Archangel is garbed in red and blue, 


or in green. On his head is something | 


resembling a helmet; in his hand, a 
mighty sword. 


The devils are seven: Luzbel, Sa- 
tanas, Pacado, Asmodeo, Astucia, As- © 


turiel, and Balzebu. Their grotesque 
attire is probably responsible for much 
of their popularity. They wear short, 
tight trousers, black shirts, hoods, 
masks and long tails. Each carries a 
spear or a short sword. The chief 


devil wears a gilt-paper crown and a | 


red cape. He has a wooden sword, 
and his tail is longer than the others. 
Sometimes, by pulling a hidden string, 
he can switch his tail about—to the 
wonder of the children and the glee 
of the grownups. 


pre 


El Hermitano (the Hermit), one! 
of those strange anachronisms that | 
marked all the old miracle and mys- | 
tery plays, wears a kind of Franciscan | 


habit, with cowl, girdle, and a huge 
string of beads. He has a long beard, } 
and in his hand he carries a book 
from which he reads now and then. j 
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But El Hermitano is not the worst 
anachronism in Los Pastores. At one 
point, an American Indian comes in 
to sing a duet with Parrado, the shep- 
herd. Their song is typical of much 


1 that has found its way into the play. 


It starts like this: 


Our good fortune will bring 
From China to Havana, 
From Rome to Turkey, 
Without any pain, 

Lilies for human stars. 


And also will bring 

A beautiful lamp of rubies 
And a great mass of pure gold 
For the eternal Father, 

And a modern cemetery... . 


It doesn’t make sense but the people 


| like it, and, besides, it is part of the 


play. Here, as in many Mexican 
songs, the melody is what counts, and 
the words can go hang. 

Even the casual spectator is aston- 
ished at the reaction of the audience. 


} These people have seen the play night 
§ after night for years, but they still fol- 


low it eagerly. They join with real 


} enthusiasm in the songs and prayers 


of the performers, and almost weep 


} with joy over the Holy Child. 


When the shepherds have donned 
their fantastic garb and the candles on 
the table have been lighted the play is 
teady to start. The shepherds march 


} in, singing some haunting melody. 


Some of the songs are sung by every- 
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one in the cast; others are done alter- 
nately by the two choirs. The shep- 
herds talk about the weather, the 
stars, their experiences. 

Of a sudden, they remember a very 
important thing: they have had no 
supper. Down they sit to a hearty 
meal of tamales and coffee, even du- 
nuelos (sugared fritters) if they are 
lucky. The owner of the house where 
the performance is being given must 
furnish the supper. 

After they have eaten, the shep- 
herds sing again, all but Bartolo, who 
goes to sleep. E] Hermitano comes in 
and tries to rouse the lazy one, but 
has no luck. As the shepherds are re- 
citing some of the Old Testament 
prophecies, the angel gives them the 
great message: the Messias is born. 
Gabriel tells where the Child can be 
found and bids the shepherds to be 
off at once to worship Him. Singing 
joyously, they make plans for the 
journey. 

They shake the sleeper. “Bartolo,” 
says one, “He is born; we are going 
to see Him. Don’t you want to come 
and see the Glory?” “Well,” Bartolo 
replies, thick of tongue, “if the Glory 
wishes to see me, iet the Glory come 
here.” There is nothing of blasphemy 
here, only a simple understanding of 
what a sleepy man might say. 

Satan has been watching all this 
with interest and great distaste. He is 
not supposed to know the Saviour has 
already been born, but he does know 
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Christ is to come and he is on guard. 
Seeing the joy of the shepherds, he 
tries to discover what is happening. 
After a consultation with his council 
of devils, he decides that the shep- 
herds must not make the trip they are 
planning. He lays snares to delay 
them. Bartolo he keeps in a heavy 
sleep. As the devil’s antics grow more 
daring and funnier, one of the shep- 
herds grows a great sheep’s tail, and, 
when he is rid of that, finds huge 
ram’s horns sprouting on his forehead, 
Then his nose has grown too big for 
his face. The devil has many tricks. 
The Hermit does battle with Satan 
but the devil wins. The shepherds set 
out toward Bethlehem; they get lost, 
and in their wanderings over the Ju- 
dean hills they march up and down 
the stage, singing and talking. When 
the shepherds’ situation appears to 
be hopeless, Michael the Archangel 
sweeps in, sharply lectures the devil, 
subdues him in a sword fight, and 
sends him back to hell. 
With the devil done in, the shep- 
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herds soon find their way to Bethle- | 
hem, where they calmly proceed to | 
the manger that has been standing | 































ready on the table a few feet away. @ | 
Each makes a long-winded presenta- ‘ 
tion of his simple gift to the Child: | : 
a gourd, some milk, maybe a lamb or | - 
a bundle of wool. 
Three of the worshipers quietly dis- ‘ 
appear and, while the others offer i 
their gifts and make their speeches, § 
these don the elaborate robes of the | in 
three Kings. At last, in all the splen- | 
dor of the Orient, they march in to | ty 
lay their presents at the feet of the | he 
little King. ye 
And when the kings have gone, all § 
the people come to kiss the Infant] | 
Saviour and to offer Him the only@ |, 
gifts they have, humble hearts and 7 
good lives. Tomorrow night the play- 
ers and the people will all be gath-§ 4, 
ered in some other yard down the} 4. 
street, and they will love Los Pastoresq .: 
just as much tomorrow as they have} |}, 
loved it tonight and countless nights my 
in the past. yi 
life 
cor 
teri 
( 
ALABAMA was 
First priests: Those accompanying De Soto in 1540, 7 
First Mass: Probably by one of De Soto’s chaplains in 1540; certainly by) °° 
one of the Dominican Fathers at Santa Cruz de Nanipacna and Coosa, 1560.9 "5 
First Baptism: Of a dying Indian woman, by Fray Domingo de la Anup ® spo! 
"FP, 


ciatién, O.P. at Coosa in 1560. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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Firsthand evidence 


Convent life to some people seems 
cold and austere, and they see no spe- 
cial reason for its existence. They seek 
no information from reliable sources, 
either because they are not interested, 
or because they prefer to believe biased 
stories. That is too bad, for the truth 
is far more wholesome and interest- 
ing. 

Twenty years ago I entered this, a 
typical American convent, and am still 
here and very contented. These 20 
years have passed with a rapidity that 
is startling. I sometimes wonder where 
I was, and what I was doing, while 
those 7,000 days went whisking by. 

I didn’t enter the convent because I 
was lovesick; neither did I consider it 
the easiest way to live, fully realizing 
that it would be difficult to obey the 
will of another under the vow of 
obedience. I came because that was 


my way of showing God that I loved 


>) Him. Leaving home wasn’t easy. My 


life had been sheltered, carefree and 
content. I was what the girls of today 
term “a softy.” 

Conscious of the fact that my ab- 
sence at home would be keenly felt, 
and also that I had little with which 
to impress a large teaching commu- 
nity, I confided my worries to the out- 
spoken monsignor of our parish, “I 


Life in a Convent 


By SISTER AGNES CLARE 


Condensed from the Southern Cross* 


don’t know how to sew, clean, cook, 
or how to teach. What do you sup- 
pose they will make me do?” He 
smiled as he answered, “Perhaps you 
can learn to feed the chickens.” I’ve 
learned, as this wise old priest in- 
ferred, that it makes little difference 
what work one does, for it is all 
Christ’s work. 

I have no desire to sere God in 
any other way of life, bu if I had, I 
know, as every other Sister knows, 
that dispensations can be and are 
granted to those who find out that 
this is not their way to heaven. We 
are given several years of training in 
the novitiate before taking temporary 
vows, for three years. After that, per- 
petual vows are made. By that time 
one should be sufficiently acquainted 
with the life to know what is expect- 
ed. Even after perpetual vows have 
been taken a Sister can be dispensed. 

A blessing that comes in handy to 
everyone is a sense of humor. In a 
convent this gift is looked upon as 
one of the usual, not the unusual, 
things of life, for here, as in no other 
place, do trifling incidents take on a 
sense of the ridiculous. Perhaps the 
sophisticated world would not appre- 
ciate our naive good times, but if it 
could I am sure it would have a bet- 


*P. O. Box 2372, Capetown, South Africa. As reprinted in the Catholic Mind, Nev. 22, 1941. 
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ter appreciation of the human and 
divine in our living together. 

There is, of course, a serious side to 
Religious life that isn’t at all humor- 
ous. Take the vow of obedience; my 
will has the nine lives of a cat. I keep 
on trying to drown them all, pain- 
fully or painlessly, but I’m still, after 
20 years, at the trying stage. 

It isn’t always easy to live in har- 
mony in a community. We are really 
one very large family, each Sister with 
a different personality. Members of 
families have their own peculiarities. 
No one is perfect. That so many indi- 
vidualities, gathered together from 
various environments, of differing na- 
tionalities, old and young, sick and 
strong, and of all levels of education, 
can come together and live peaceably 
within close quarters, year after year, 
confirms one’s belief that God in the 
Blessed Sacrament embraces every one 
of us, 

There is a wholesome serenity about 
old nuns, and many live to be very 
old. My grade-school teacher wasn’t 
young when she taught me. After 
these many years she isn’t any young- 
er, but she is still quite active—not 
teaching, but sewing and praying. 
After her day’s work she settles her- 
self with a book. Often she greets me 
with, “Get me a good story, not a love 
story, or a historical thing. When I 
want history I won't get it from a 
novel. Don’t you know any good 
mystery stories?” 


January } 


From her huge assortment of tri- | 
fling treasures she recently fished out | 
a yellowed paper, a penciled drawing | 
of herself. Years ago she had demand- 
ed it from me, the artist, who was sup- | 
posedly learning writing and spelling © 
at the time. 

In community life we do many | 
things together throughout the day. 
We pray, eat, and work by bells. | 
There is a bell for rising, others call- | 
ing us to Mass, recitation of the Office, | 
Rosary, meals, and at night a bell for | 
silence. At certain times during the | 
day we are supposed to keep silence, | 
not a silence that forbids any neces- | 
sary conversation, but one that dis- | 
courages small talk about the unneces- | 
sary trifles which often absorb much § 
of one’s time. 

Then, too, there is a peace about | 
silence that seems to bring God closer | 
to our work. People who have sought 7 
relaxation in the vast open spaces have | 
spoken of the feeling of being close} 
to the Almighty. I wonder if it is the! 
vast open space, or the calm, quiet 7 
listening in expectancy, that creates] 
the impression. 

Our meals are plain and plentiful, | 
but not served in a fancy mannet./ 
Out-of-season dishes are not to be ex. | 
pected. There is a sameness about | 
institution meals which makes us! 
more delighted over the little surprises | 
of a “feast day.” 

My 20 years in the convent have | 
been contented years with many hap | 
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py memories. I hope that my 20 or comes, that I shall be surrounded by 
} 40 coming years will be undisturbed. my Sisters singing that beautiful pray- 
3 Perhaps a religious persecution might er, Salve Regina, which is our Nune 
§ rise in America. I sincerely hope not. Dimittis. For the future I turn to 
I'd much prefer to feel sure that my God and ask for strength; for the 
} last days are to be spent in my peace- past I turn to Him and say, “Thank 


= ful convent home, and, when death You.” 


4 
Want a Job? 


The federal government is calling for the enrollment of 50,000 
student nurses during the coming year, to augment the 400,000 total 
of registered nurses already in the military and private nursing fields. 

Inasmuch as Catholics constitute one-third of the armed forces, 
there is an immediate need for the enlistment of sufficient Catholic 
nurses to bring up their number to a comparable proportion, Statistics 
show that in 1940 there were 27,205 girls in Catholic schools of nursing. 
Many Catholic nurses have already entered the army or navy services, 
or will upon completion of their courses. But many more are needed. 

Of the 15,408 nurses required by the army and navy, 14,982 are 
needed for temporary positions, The Veterans Administration expects 
to add 1,000 nurses to its permanent staff, and the U.S, Public Health 
Service is calling for nurses in defense areas, where sudden population 
increases have taken place. 

The Nursing Council on National Defense is staging a nurse- 
recruiting drive along four major fronts: 1. an increase of registered 
nurses in the Red Cross; 2. an increase in students in schools of nursing; 
3. development of “refresher” courses for retired graduate nurses; and 
4, encouragement of qualified nurses to become nursing specialists. 

Upon the expiration of the duration, nurses will find many new 
openings in civilian life. Earnings of nurses in private practice vary, 
of course, with the time they work. A survey shows a typical private- 
duty nurse in 1936, working the entire year, earned $1,260 and general 
staff nurses in hospitals that same year received an average salary 
equivalent to $1,325. The scale of remuneration continued upward from 
these figures to $2,544 for a supervisory post. 


From data in the Public Affairs pamphlet, Better Nursing For America, 
(1941) and other sources. 





The Fate of the Indian 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 
Condensed from a book* 


In the North there has always 
been a certain amount of sympathy 
for the Negro but on the Indian little 
sentiment has been wasted. The rea- 
son for this is fairly obvious: the 
Negro could be pitied as one op- 
pressed; the red man had been feared 
from colonial days, and, after the ex- 
periences of the frontier, he was hated. 
General Sheridan, who won further 
fame after the Civil War as an Indian 
firhter, is said to have struck off the 
proverbial phrase that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian. The expres- 
sion certainly represented the frontier 
attitude. The one really vigorous pro- 
test against the treatment the tribes 
were receiving was that made in 1854 
by the slaveowner, Sam Houston. He 
clung to the quaint idea that the U.S. 
should honor its agreements. It was 
no use: the Indians, who had been 
repeatedly cheated already, continued 
to be cheated. In the end the tribes 
were driven off the lands guaranteed 
to them in perpetuity. 

Though eventually the Catholic 
Church came to neglect the Indian, 
the reason was a situation not of its 
making but one that it had tried to 
prevent. Catholics could hardly for- 
get that the first-priests sent to this 


*The Story of American Catholicism. 1941. 


“A century of dishonor” 


continent by both France and Spain 
were for the conversion of the heath- 
en; or that the first priests in Mary- 
land had also addressed themselves 
to the same task until it was made 
virtually impossible by the interference 
of Lord Baltimore. As the nation 
pressed westwards it found vestiges of 
the former missions, and encountered 
tribes that still clung to a vague mem- 
ory of a faith and retained enough 
traditional regard for the Black Robes 
to welcome new missionaries, If dur- 
ing the first period of Catholic activ- 
ity on the frontier following the Revo- 
lution the Fathers worked mainly | 
among the deserted whites, no other | 
course was possible. It was useless to | 


attempt the conversion of the sav- § 


ages until the scattered settlements of | 
Frenchmen and others were awak- 
ened to the fact that they were Chris- | 
tians. 

Yet even at this time the priests did 
what they could for such Indians as | 
they encountered. And when, after 
the Louisiana Purchase, a new genera- | 
tion of missionaries pushed out be- 
yond the Mississippi to the Great 
Plains, it was specifically to the In 
dians that they went. Only by degrees 
and with the greatest reluctance did| 
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. the dishonor remains. 


they withdraw: it was because they 
were forced to recognize that they 
were unable to do much for a doomed 
race that they decided to concentrate 
on work among the whites. 

Frederic L. Paxson does his best to 
extenuate the treatment the red man 
received from the white and even 
from the U.S. government. “It is not 
necessary or fair,” he writes, “to call 
the process A Century of Dishonour 
(1881), as Helen Hunt Jackson did 
in her literary indictment of our In- 
dian policy, for the only conscious 
policy of the government was honor- 
able and generous.” What may be 
admitted is that the government itself 
wished to behave with decency but 
was impelled to act as it did because 
of the constant friction that arose on 


) the frontier; but what cannot be de- 


nied is that the friction was almost 


) entirely due to the natural objection 


of the Indians to being defrauded of 


} their lands by land companies and 
§ local administrations. Washington be- 
§ lieved that no other course was open 


than that of protecting the whites 


} when the Indians rose against them, 
Seven if the risings were in almost 
| very instance created by white chi- 
. § canery and aggression. Yet after mak- 


ing all due allowances for the difficul- 


§ ties the government had to deal with, 


The Indians 


} were in the position of national wards, 


and were in practice dealt with as 


i though they were national enemies. 
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After all, an administration as well as 
an individual is obligated to the keep- 
ing of a pledge, even when to do so 
is inconvenient, To say that the whites 
were a superior race and that, as such, 
they had a heaven-conferred right to 
sweep out of their path those whom 
they considered inferiors, is shameless- 
ly Hitlerian. But that was the convic- 
tion of the whites, and upon it they 
acted with a persistent ruthlessness. 
The French, and even to some ex- 
tent the British, had previously suc- 
ceeded in winning the good will of 
at least some of the tribes. This, how- 
ever, was in the days when the West 
was a territory in which fur traders 
sought the skins sold by Indian trap- 
pers. Then a vast expanse of wooded 
country was needed if the fur trade 
were to flourish. But the new settlers 
were not fur traders, They sought to 
establish clearings in the woods, and 
the fur-bearing animals, like the In- 
dians themselves, had to retreat before 
the homesteaders. And when the Great 
Plains were reached and discovered to 
be capable of settlement, the main 
source of food of the Indians—the ap- 
parently countless herds of buffalo— 
were slaughtered by the thousand, 
often only for the delicacy of the 
tongue, until they, too, at last were 
wiped out. It is beside the point to 
say that the critics of the treatment 
the savages received were well-mean- 
ing idealists living sheltered lives in 
the cities of the East and that there- 
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fore they knew nothing about western 
conditions. The incontestable fact is 
that the Indians were often systemati- 
cally defrauded by the very commis- 
sioners who had been appointed to 
protect them. Though the tribal sys- 
tem did not provide any very satisfac- 
tory method for making treaties oper- 
ative, even a benighted savage could 
understand that he was being cheated 
all along the line. If he dared to pro- 
test too vigorously he was punished, 
either by being moved on under the 
escort of a troop of soldiers or by be- 
ing massacred. 

Two accounts of typical occurrences 
are in Father De Smet’s letters. One, 
dated Bardstown, Ky., April, 1855, 
describes the Grattan massacre, com- 
mitted on Aug. 19 of the previous 
year. An Indian stole a cow from a 
Mormon, who complained at Fort 
Laramie. The commandant there at 
once sent a young officer, a Lieutenant 
Grattan, to demand the surrender of 
the culprit. “The savages,” relates De 
Smet, “were astonished at the menac- 
ing turn that the affair of the cow, 
so frivolously begun, had taken; they 
begged the officer to take one, two, 
three horses in exchange, 100 times 
the value of the cow if necessary. 
They wished to ‘bury’ the affair, as 
they expressed it. The officer was in- 
flexible, refused all offers; he must ab- 
solutely have his prisoner; and when 
the latter did not appear, he fired his 
cannon into the midst of the savages. 


January 


The head chief, whom I knew well, 
the noblest heart of his nation, fell 
mortally wounded and a number of 
his braves beside him.” 

Again De Smet records, 11 years 
later, how “a certain Colonel C., a 
Methodist minister, transformed into | 
a colonel of militia and placed at the 
head of a fort, ordered the massacre | 
(children, women, and old men in- 
cluded) of several hundred Indians, | 
who had come to make a friendly | 
visit to the post, according to their | 
habit of many years’ standing. All the 
papers were full of it and the fright- 
ful atrocity was fully exposed; still | 
the monster found admirers and de- 
fenders, and still wears his epaulets. 
This is one case among a thousand.” 

Illustrative of the relations between 
the Indians and the government are 
two letters given in full in Father | 
Garraghan’s richly documented Jesuits | 
of the Middle United States. One of 
these was written by Benjamin-Marie 
Petit to Bishop Bruté in 1838 about | 
the enforced emigration of the Pota- | 
watomi from their Indian reservation 
to Illinois: “I saw my poor Christians 
marching in line and surrounded by 
soldiers, who hurried them along un- | 
der a midday sun and amid clouds of 
dust. I found the camp such as you 
saw it, Monseigneur, at Logansport, | 
a scene of desolation, with sick and | 
dying on all sides. Nearly all the chil- 7 
dren, overcome by heat, had dropped § 
down in a state of utter weakness and 7 
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exhaustion. I baptized some newly 
born babies, happy Christians, whose 
first step was from the land of exile 
to the bliss of heaven.” The Father 
goes on to report courtesy on the part 
of General Tipton and Judge Polk, 
who were in charge, but records more 
movingly that when the Judge offered 
him a horse which the government 
had hired from an Indian for his use, 
“the Indian himself came up to me 
and said, ‘Father, I give it to you, 
saddle, bridle and all.’ In Illinois they 
were settled on lands considered good 
for nothing. But there we soon re- 
sumed evening prayers in common 
and the Americans, attracted by curi- 
osity, were astonished to find so much 
piety in the midst of so many trials. 
Our evening exercises consisted of a 
chapter of the Catechism, prayer and 
the hymn, I Put My Trust, which I 
intoned in the Indian language and 
which was repeated by the whole con- 
gregation with the élan which these 
new Christians display in all their re- 
ligious exercises.” 

Nearly 30 years later, in 1867, we 
have Father Maurice Gailland’s ac- 
count of the ejection of the Potawa- 
tomi much farther west. They had 
been driven from pillar to post and 
were now to be cleared even out of 
Kansas, The commissioner told the 
chiefs that by order of the president 
they were to sectionalize their lands 


and come under the law as citizens 
or go to another reservation. Where- 
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upon Chief Shawguee stood up and 
said they rejected both these proposi- 
tions, adding, “It is only now that we 
begin to see ihto the habits of the 
white men. Were I to make that step 
now, the whites would immediately 
surround me by the hundreds, and by 
a thousand artifices get hold of my 
property; like so many leeches they 
would suck my blood until I should 
be dead of exhaustion.” Commission- 
er Dole tried to reassure him with, 
“But the laws will protect you,” only 
to receive Shawguee’s scornful answer, 
“Ah, the law protect me! The law 
protects him that understands it; but 
to the poor and ignorant like the In- 
dians it is not a shield of protection; 
on the contrary, it is a cloak to cover 
the lawgiver’s malice.” Dole suggest- 
ed that, in that case, he had better sell 
out, for he would be well paid, Again 
came a magnificent answer: “You will 
pay me well! Ah, not all your gold 
can buy from us this our sweet home, 
the nearest to the graves of our an- 
cestors, Here we have been born, here 
have we grown up and reached man- 
hood, here we shall die. But ye white 
men, why are you so covetous, so 
ravenous of this my poor limited 
home? Behold with what liberality 
I treated thee. I was once the undis- 
puted owner of that vast region which 
lies around the lakes and between the 
great rivers; I ceded them to thee for 
this paltry reservation in the barren 
West. I gave thee Michigan, Wiscon- 
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sin, Illinois, Indiana, and thou be- 
grudgest me this little spot! Is this 
thy return to my beneficence? Is this 
the character of thy mercy? Thou 
hast driven my forefathers from the 
shores of the Atlantic; are you going 
to pursue me until I disappear in the 
waters of the Pacific? Oh, for God’s 
sake have mercy on me; cease to hunt 
me from desert to desert like a wild 
beast. Show us barbarians that civili- 
zation has softened your hearts as 
well as enlightened your minds.” Let 
us hope the commissioner was shame- 
faced when he responded to this really 
unanswerable speech that the presi- 
dent was doing all this for the good 
of the Indians, which alone was his 
desire. To this Shawguee cried, “I do 
not thank the president for such a 
desire; I think we know our interests 
as well as the president. One thing 
I wonder at, that the president, who 
should be like a rock, immovable in 
his mind and convictions, changes so 
often and so quickly. Today he thinks 
and says the contrary of yesterday. 
The president told me, when he as- 
signed me this reservation, I remem- 
ber it well, he told me that this land 
should be my last and permanent 
home. What business has he to tell 
me to change my abode?” 

But of what avail was Indian ora- 
tory! Dole told him at last that 
whether he liked it or not, he must 
sign. Excited and indignant, Shaw- 
\guee repeated, “You must, you must! 


Ah, thou art the strongest; I am weak- 
est.” Then returning to the young 
men sitting at the council he thun- 
dered, “Ye braves of the Potawatomi 
nation, why do you not rise? But no 
—the braves are all dead; you are but 
mere children.” 

Shawguee stated here the whole 
case for the Indian and, we may be 
sure, put it far more forcibly than it 
appears in Father Gailland’s general- 
ized translation. It is the usual story 
of the relations between the Indians 
and a government which was forever 
making inviolable promises only to 
break them. The only defense that 
can be offered for the authorities is 
that they feared that, if the Indians 
were not moved on, the incoming 
whites would indulge in private trick- 
ery and so perhaps bring about re- 
prisals. But the Potawatomi were a 
peaceable Christian tribe who asked 
only that they be left unmolested. 
Their fate proves that Washington 
was not prepared to carry its policy— 
well intentioned, to be sure—to the 
length of undeviating honesty. Every- 
body, including the missionaries, saw 
only too clearly that the red man was 
sentenced to extinction. By compell- 
ing the tribes to occupy reservations 
farther west, and then again farther 
west, the day of their final ruin was 
at least deferred. But this is a poor 
defense at best—that persistent rob- 
bery was mitigated by a measure of 
official good will. 
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Cooperative rah 


A depression-born movement 
in the colleges and high schools of 
the U.S. is beginning to reach mam- 
moth proportions and take its place 
among the big businesses of the coun- 
try. College and high-school boys and 
girls are learning the secret of work- 
ing together for their own mutual 
good and that of their fellows; they 
are receiving an education in the eco- 
nomics of democracy. The movement 
is the traditional cooperative move- 
ment, inherited from Industrial Revo- 
lution England, placed in a modern 
setting by practical-minded, 20th-cen- 
tury college students, 

Over 1,000 boys and girls at Texas 
A. & M. are enabled to finish their 
college education only because they 
patronize 50 co-op houses. At the 
University of Wisconsin, Catholic stu- 
dents, through their eating clubs, 
are buying two nourishing, substan- 
tial meals every day for only 43c. At 
Princeton, two dozen sophomores are 
saving the difference between $6.50 
and $12 to $14 a week since they set 
up their own cooperative eating club. 
These are facts which are being re- 
peated all over the country. 

It is hard to place a finger on any 
one campus and say, “That’s where 
the present movement started”; it 


*St. Louis University, St. 


Boys and Girls Together 


By MARY BRUEMMER 
Condensed from the Fleur De Lis* 


seemed to break out simultaneously in 
several parts of the country, where the 
old, forgotten co-ops of several gener- 
ations ago suddenly found a “new 
reason for being.” However, the stu- 
dent co-op movement probably started 
on the Texas A. & M. campus where, 
back in 1932, at the depth of the de- 
pression, hundreds of students were 
sadly closing their books and saying 
good-by to professors and the comple- 
tion of their education as well. Most 
of them were disheartened; they just 
couldn’t cut their budgets any more. 
There were 12 boys there who found 
a way; 12 fellows who were willing 
to cooperate, pool their resources, and 
work, 

They found an old “haunted house” 
at the edge of the campus, renovated 
it themselves with materials furnished 
gladly by the landlord. They found a 
woman to be house mother and cook, 
who was willing to work in exchange 
for board and lodging and $1 from 
each boy per month. From this hum- 
ble beginning, born of a depression- 
created necessity, the enterprise has 
grown to vast proportions, housing 
over 1,000 students cooperatively. It 
did not take long for the idea to 
spread to the University of Texas, 
where, by 1938, 300 young men and 


Louis, Mo. October, 1941. 
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women operated 15 housing units, 
saved $25,000 annually on room and 
board. 

Similar hash-and-room predicaments 
were faced by students on campuses 
all over the country. One boy lived 
on a diet of bread and apples for two 
weeks at the University of Washing- 
ton, while hundreds of his fellow stu- 
dents were eating at the cheapest lunch 
counters, Others often went hungry, 
and lived in the meanest rooms. 
There, 37 boys were stung by the 
co-op bug, and the result is a $100,- 
000 annual business, with equipment 
worth $20,000. The same story is 
repeated over and over, all through 
California, the Rocky Mountain states, 
the Middle West and the East. 

Catholic schools are not far behind 
secular ones. At the Jesuit University 
of Detroit, Francis Gallagher went 
home from a summer school of Cath- 
olic Action impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the cooperative movement 
and, after a careful study, he and his 
friends opened the Tower Club. A 
true cooperative, its members share 
the work, and 20 meals a week. The 
cost is $5. A second campus co-op, 
the St. Francis Club, offers living 


quarters as well as meals, and the two 


groups arrange interco-op social af- 
fairs, parties, dances, lectures, and dis- 
cussion clubs; every month there is a 
joint birthday party for all members 
of the two clubs who have had birth- 
days during the month, 


January 


The Queen’s Work staff, sponsors 
of the Catholic Action summer school 
at which Mr. Gallagher received his 
inspiration, have long been interested 
in cooperatives; and under the direc- 
tion of Father George A. McDonald, 
S.J., and his secretary, Mary G. Dool- 
ing, the co-op department of the Sodal- 
ity has accomplished amazing things 
in the past several years. 

Father McDonald once wrote that, 
like the Church of Rome, the co-op 
movement has four distinguishing 
marks: it is one, uniting all men in 
the one class to which they all belong: 
the consumer; it is holy, its principles 
being in perfect conformity with the 
teaching of Christ on justice and char- 
ity; it is catholic, embracing all na- 
tions and creeds; and it is apostolic, 
calling all men to abandon greed, 
competition and class hatred, and to 
work together in harmony. 

Unlike the secular co-op organiza- 
tions, the groups which are formed 
under the direction of the Sodality are 
urged to study the principles of the 
movement. A study club, therefore, 
or discussion group, is the first and 
fundamental measure. The principles 
which all co-ops must follow if they 
are to succeed and if they are true 
cooperatives, are the nine ironclad 
rules laid down by the first coopera- 
tive back in Rochdale, England, at 
the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution: 

1. It is democratic and nondiscrim- 
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inatory—anyone is eligible for mem- 
bership. 

2. Every member must “put in” 
something, and shares are sold at par 
value, never fluctuating in price. 

3. Every member has only one vote, 
no matter how many shares he may 
have. 

4. Capital invested receives a fixed 
rate of interest, if any at all. 

5. Profit is returned to members in 
proportion to their patronage of the 
store or buying club. 

6. Current retail prices are charged 
for all commodities. 

7. All business is done for cash. 

8. There is no unnecessary adver- 
tising; any money that would be used 
for advertising is used for education. 

9. Labor receives a just wage. 

Every semester the various mem- 
ber-organizations of the Sodality are 
requested to report on the interest 
shown by their group in the co-op 
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movement, and the tabulated results 
are amazing. From all parts of the 
country comes word that high-school 
and college students are organizing to 
study the theory of cooperation and 
to profit as both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Silk-stocking buying clubs, 
novelty stores, bookstores and study 
clubs in many stages of development 
are found in at least 11 states. 

The possible effects of this move- 
ment on the country are tremendous. 
Students of cooperatism will be better 
equipped by their training to meet 
defiantly and successfully the propa- 
ganda of communists and totalitarians 
who also claim to have a corrective 
for all the “ills” of the present system. 
Who is there who would not prefer a 
peaceful, democratic corrective to any 
totalitarian regime? It may come to 
a choice between the two. If it does, 
the cry of these young Americans may 
well be, “Let’s cooperate!” 


Canonized in His Lifetime 


A question that would baffle most people was asked on the Irish radio 
recently: “Who was the only saint who was canonized during his lifetime?” 
No one was able to solve this perfectly fair problem. One falteringly sug- 
gested St. Augustine, another St. Peter, although their tones showed that they 
were making unconvincing guesses. We listeners wondered if the answer 
would be that some great soul had such a repute for sanctity in his living 
days, that he was popularly called saint; but that, after all, would apply to 
many. “When I was young they called me beautiful,” said St. Teresa, “and 
I was foolish enough to believe them. Now they tell me that I am a saint, 


and I pay them no heed.” 


There was no trick, no forcing of history, in the right answer, when the 
question master gave it. Here it is: the penitent thief. 


Glasgow Observer and Scottish Catholic Herald (10 Oct. 41). 











Tale of the Fork 


By A. ABADIE 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Today, when a man sits down at 
table and picks up the fork, he picks 
up with it many grave obligations. 
One school of thought tells him that 
he must convey the food to his mouth 
on the convex side of the fork and 
under no circumstances must he 
switch the fork from the left to the 
right hand. Another school holds that 
the concave side is correct, and it al- 
lows him to change the fork from 
hand to hand under certain circum- 
stances. Never may he bury the fork 
in his mouth, so that its reappearance 
would be a revelation to the others 
at table. He must not eat half a prong- 
ful of food and allow the other half 
to remain on the fork in midair; nor 
may he gesture with the fork to em- 


phasize a point he wishes to make. 

It was not always thus, however. 
For man is not essentially a forkbear- 
er, which, by the by, is the English 
No; that is one of his 


of furcifer. 
acquired traits, something he picked 
up along the way. Until the end of 
the 16th century, except in Italy, all 
glasses of people bore food to their 
mouths either with their fingers or by 
means of their knives, which were 
pointed for this purpose. 

One might imagine that eating in 
those days must have been a bit .on 


*Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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But definitely—progress 


the sloppy side. Such, however, was 
not the case, for rules for the use of 
the hands were just as stringent as 
are ours for the use of the fork. For 
instance, a child was admonished “not 
to blow his nose with the same hand 
with which he takes his food.” Jean 
Sulpice, one of the Emily Posts of 
1480, wrote out some rules to be fol- 
lowed at table. He says that it is 
wrong to grab your food with both 
hands at once; meat should be taken 
with three fingers. He notes that it is 
bad form to scratch the head and then 
put the fingers in the food. Erasmus 
in his De Civilizate Morum Puerilium 
(loosely, Good Manners for Boys) 
says that it is wrong to lick the fingers 
or rub them on the jacket. Cardinal 
Richelieu was thoroughly piqued with 
Chancellor Seguier for washing his 
hands in the sauce. 

Table forks as we know them today 
were unknown until the 15th century, 
and they were then known only in 
Italy. Thus we get the origin of the 
word from the Italian furca, or forca 
and furchetta. Thomas Coryat, an 
Englishman traveling on the Conti- 
nent, published a book in 1611 called 
Coryat’s Crudities, in which he clearly 
vouches for Italy as the original home 


of the fork. 
December, 1941. 
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Almost a century before, Queen 
Elizabeth is known to have had not 
only one but several forks, but these 
were objects of art. “A fork slightly 
garnished with gold” and “a fork of 
christell, garnished with gold slightly, 
and sparks of garnets” had doubtless 
been presented to the queen as foreign 
curiosities of some value. Forks of 
gold and silver are mentioned in the 
inventories of Charles V and VI of 
France, but those who have studied 
the question say that these were used 
only for eating mulberries and other 
foods likely to soil the fingers, 

The reasons why the fork did not 
quickly spread through the world 
were twofold. Until the 18th century, 
when they were made on a wholesale 
scale, forks were not easy to acquire. 
Before this time forks were usually 
works of art, requiring an artist to 
produce the handle. Some handles 
were made of ivory inlaid with silver 
wire; others were of an engraved cop- 
per-gilt, jeweled and set with mother- 
of-pearl, The carver showed his skill 
by cutting figures in the ivory, usually 
of ladies in the costume of their day. 
Adam and Eve, Christ and His apos- 
tles, especially St. John, were also ob- 
jects of the carver’s skill. Hence, only 
the rich could afford forks. The great- 
er part of the people had to get along 
as they had always done—with their 
fingers, 

The other reason for the fork’s un- 
popularity was prejudice. As a new 


invention, it had to oppose the cus- 
toms that were inbred in the human 
race since the beginning of time. One 
divine went so far as to preach against 
the fork, saying that it was an insult 
to providence not to touch one’s meat 
with one’s fingers! There was the 
story, too, of an Oriental gentleman, 
who, when dining with an English- 
man, was invited to use a fork. “This 
fork,” he said, “may have been in 
hundreds of mouths before mine, and 
among them possibly that of my 
enemy. The idea is repugnant to me.” 

Scarcity of forks made it necessary 
for wealthy traveling men to carry 
their own. Unlike the guest in a mod- 
ern hotel, who is sometimes embar- 
rassed with four forks when one would 
do, the 16th-century diner could boast 
of no such grand display, if he could 
boats of any at all. This is where the 
ingenuity of the fork artists was put to 
the test. The object was to put the 
knife, fork, and spoon in the smallest 
possible case. They devised a combina- 
tion in which the prongs of the fork 
would fit into the handle of the knife, 
and the blade of the knife into the 
handle of the fork, so that the whole 
looked like two handles put together. 
The most common design was the 
folding fork that closed much as a 
pocketknife does today. An ingenious 
device, made for Claes Ioost of Genoa 
in 1592, was a folding fork with a de- 
tachable spoon and a toothpick set in 
the top of the handle. 
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The first forks usually had two 
prongs, but it is not true that the less- 
er the number of prongs the older the 
fork. It is known that from the be- 
ginning of fork history the two, three 
and four-pronged forks were used. 
Some traveling forks had only one 
prong and looked like a nut-pick. 

Until the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury forks were used only by the high- 
est classes in England. Near the end 
of the same century few nobles had 
more than a dozen forks to their name. 
It was only in the beginning of the 
19th century that forks were generally 
introduced among all classes of people. 
This was due to the mass production 
of them in Sheffield, England, when 


Balloon Houses 


Condensed from newspaper reports 


Out On Horseshoe Hill in Fair- 
fax county, Virginia, near Washing- 
ton, the federal government is blow- 
ing up houses. Mobs of people have 
come out to watch no new sure-fire 
method of destruction, but a radical 
departure in construction. Under the 
fine old trees a mushroom village has 
sprouted recently. It is made up of 
odd-shaped homes, some hangar-shap- 
ed, oblong, round-domed. It is not, 
however, their odd appearance which 
draws thousands of visitors but the 


January 


the handles were covered with thin 
silver stamped in relief. From this 
time on the fork was no longer a hux- 
ury. However, it still has conquests 
to make, for example, in China where 
chopsticks are almost universally used. 

Esthetically speaking, the populari- 
zation of the fork brought about its 
degeneration from a thing of beauty 
to an object eminently practical. From 
then to the present it has been viewed 
as an ordinary object for domestic 
use; it definitely has lost its ancient 
glamor. You might say it is expressive 
of our modern age. It simply reeks 
with pragmatism: it is beautiful, be- 
cause it works; it is good, because it is 
useful, 


Blow me up 


manner in which they were made. 

The first step in construction is the 
concrete floor foundation. In the foun- 
dation are placed hooks to which is 
attached an inflated canvas-and-rubber 
balloon of the shape which the house 
is to take. A wire netting is laid over 
the bag and frames are put into posi- 
tion for windows and doors. Concrete 
is then sprayed on with a pressure 
gun. The concrete is in two layers, 
separated by an inch of insulating 
material of rock-wool type. When the 
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concrete hardens the balloon is deflat- 
ed, removed, and used in the construc- 
tion of other houses. 

Each dwelling is divided into a liv- 
ing room with fireplace, a kitchen 
and a bath, two bedrooms, clothes 
closets and storage space. The living 
room is 13 by 23 feet, the bedrooms 
10 by 13 feet. 

The favored type is twin domed: 
two hemispheres connected by a short 
hallway. Time and experimentation 
will no doubt radically alter designs, 
but even as it stands today the hemi- 
sphere house seems the answer to the 
builder’s prayer. 

The saving of time alone is not the 
chief factor which recommends these 
houses. One of the houses of the twin- 
hemisphere type, which was built by 
the Defense Homes Corporation of 
the RFC, cost under $3,000. Without 
doubt, quantity building should radi- 
cally reduce the cost. 
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The idea of spraying a house around 
a balloon was the brain wave of Holly- 
wood architect Wallace Neff whe has 
long designed pseudo this and that 
homes for movie tycoons such as Louis 
B. Mayer, King Vidor and Mary Pick- 
ford. It was Vidor who interceded 
with Jesse Jones, to get government 
funds for Neff’s housing scheme. 

So successful are the first homes 
built according to Neff’s plans that 
the government is reported to be con- 
sidering building them in quantity in 
defense areas and around cities that 
would have to be evacuated in air 
raids. They are fireproof, termite- 
proof, bomb-splinterproof and, mar- 
velously, use almost no materials re- 
quired for defense. And the longer 
they stand the more permanent they 
become. No wonder 5,000 visiters in 
one day to architect Néff’s bubble 
houses jammed traffic for miles around 


Horseshoe Hill. 


The object of a new year is not that we should have a new year. 
It is that we should have a new soul and a new nose; new feet, a 
new backbone, new ears, and new eyes. Unless a particular man 
made New Year resolutions, he would make no resolutions. Unless 
a man starts afresh about things, he will certainly de nething ef- 


fective. 


Unless a man starts on the strange assumption that he has 


never existed before, it is quite certain that he will never exist after- 
wards. Unless a man be born again, he shall by no means enter into 


the kingdom of heaven. 


G. K. Chesterton. 





One Day in China 


By SISTER MARY ROSALIA 
Condensed from a book* 


It was early morning as we cross- 
ed the river, Sampans wove in and 
out along the banks, and the water 
front teemed and milled with the life 
of a Chinese city. Within the walls 
all was bustle and activity. The little 
shops overflowed with merchandise: 
everything from clumsy kitchen uten- 
sils made of bamboo to the softest silks 
stacked in rainbow-colored heaps on 
the shelves. Sellers of vegetables shout- 
ed their wares; rickshas pulled by 
brown straining bodies forced their 
way through jostling crowds; carriers 
balancing heavy loads on bamboo 
poles hurried by and were lost in the 
throng. 

We made our way to the street of 
the Guardian Temple. Here, facing 
the long line of walled houses with 
their gates and nodding lanterns, 
stood the dark, 


building that gave the street its name. 


ominous-looking 


There was a steady stream of worship- 
ers shuffling in through the gloomy 
portals of this temple wherein the 
guardian god of the city was supposed 
to dwell. This city of the Plum Blos- 
som, its thousands of inhabitants, its 
factories, shops, and homes—all were 
under his far-seeing eye. 

It was within the shadow of the 
Guardian Temple of the city that 


Invitation to learning 


Yong Tai Sao (Young Mrs. Yong) 
lived. She had enrolled for a cate- 
chumenate course, but because of ill- 
ness had been unable to come. We 
would step in for a few minutes, be- 
cause it was several months since we 
had been to see her. The house, far in 
the background, was a large one. The 
wall surrounding her home was brok- 
en by a gate, massive, square, with 
eaves turned up at the corners. Behind 
the wall a courtyard, paved only in 
places, opened on luxuriant flower 
beds radiant in the sun, A magnifi- 
cent hibiscus tree greeted us, with 
blood-red blossoms and green leaves 
swaying in the breeze; and the inner 
side of the compound wall was over- 
grown with trailing vines and flower- 
ing plants. 

Some women and children were 
gathered in the court. A few were 
sewing Chinese jackets; others were 
engaged in a variety of domestic tasks. 
The shops of the city provided a live- 
lihood for many of these women. 
Material could be taken home and 
made into useful articles by skilled 
needleworkers, who would then re- 
turn the finished products to the stores 
and receive their wages. There were 
shoes to be made out of the bright- 
colored cloth and soft leather; little 


*One Inch of Splendor. 1941. Field Afar Press, New York City. 90 pp. $1. 
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hats with tinkling bells for babies; 
shirts and trousers and straw hats; 
fish nets and rope, 

The women were friendly, and they 
looked up from their work and greet- 
ed us: “It is sunny; here is a fan. Sit 
and rest.” 

We joined the little group. There 
was a well near by. Some women, 
stooping down, were washing their 
clothes, beating them against the rock 
with great vigor. The water looked 
cool, Children were playing, shouting, 
rolling little stones. The women spoke 
of their work and of their children. 

Soon we were entering the house. 
“Is Yong Tai Sao at home?” we in- 
quired of a woman sitting in the door- 
way of her room, 

“Did you not know?” she asked in 
surprise. “Yong Tai Sao is dying.” 

We found Yong Tai Sao on a little 
straw mat, breathing heavily. The 
mat covered the board bed elevated 
on wooden horses. We took her cold 
hands in ours. There was time to talk 
slowly, quietly. “Do you still remem- 
ber when you came to the Sisters’ con- 
vent and said that you wished to be- 
come a Catholic? It is over a year 
now. Is that desire still living in your 
heart?” 

The sick woman was straining to 
hear our words. She replied, “Never 
have I forgotten for a moment! But 
you see, now I can no longer go to 
study the doctrine of the Lord of 
Heaven. Baptism can not be for me.” 


ONE DAY IN CHINA 
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There was sorrow in her voice; there 
were tears in her eyes, 

“But you need not go to the Lord 
of Heaven. He will come to you.” 

Yong Tai Sao’s plain face lighted 
up; she seemed stronger and tried to 
lift herself from the poor mat. There 
was need of but little further instruc- 
tion, so we baptized her, Within four 
days we heard that she was dead. 

Again we were on the main street 
of the city, where the crowds hurried 
and jostled between the rows of color- 
ful shops. Through a maze of alleys 
we came to Horse’s Stone St., where 
the vendors of vegetables gathered to 
sell their wares behind wooden stands. 
The street looked centuries old, and 
the gray, dilapidated walls on either 
side seemed almost to touch each 
other across the narrow defile. 

Everywhere friends had greeted us, 
and here we met Zou Bac Me (Elderly 
Mrs. Zou). She had been in the city 
buying supplies for the day’s meals, 
and her basket bulged. There was a 
tiny piece of meat tied with a bit of 
straw, dried fish smelling of salt and 
the sea, green vegetables and “drag- 
on’s eye” fruit. She wore embroidered 
sandals, red and green with dragons 
and flowers. 

She smiled at us. “See, this is my 
house. Often I have seen you passing 
by. Come and visit with me a little. 
Where are you from? What are you 
doing here? Where do you go daily?” 
The questions tumbled out on top of 
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one another. And so, in this house 
facing the busy market, with its noisy 
chickens and squawking ducks, Zou 
Bac Me first heard of the true God. 

For the past 50 years, she told us, 
these streets that she knew so famil- 
iarly had seemed lacking in some- 
thing. “Others offer sacrifice to the 
gods,” she said simply. “They burn 
candles and incense before the shrines, 
but I, ever since my marriage long 
ago, have had no heart in these things. 
It is all empty. Perhaps you can tell 
me why.” 

“You see, Zou Bac Me, the Lord 
of Heaven has sent us to you. He 
desires your soul, It is very precious 
to Him. The crucifix which you see 
on the Sisters’ habit is the proof of 
His great love for the souls of men. 
To save us from eternal death, He 
willed to die in anguish, nailed to the 
cross. He has opened the gates of 
heaven to us, but first we must lead 
good lives on earth. The road that 
He would have us walk to His home 
in heaven is the way of His com- 
mandments. They teach us how to 
live. On the 17th day of the first 
month is Study-the-Doctrine time. 
Come and learn about Him.” 

So the message was repeated. Zou 
Bac Me heard the call. “Yes, I will 
come. Already there is peace in my 
heart. How truly I desire to hear 
about God!” 

She disappeared into the interior of 
the big building. A little group ap- 
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peared as from nowhere: young wom- 
en with babies in their arms, sweet- 
faced girls with ready smiles and shy 
greetings, wide-eyed children clinging 
to their mothers. 

We went on; the street dissolved 
into a real Chinese puzzle of poor 
houses and filthy hovels. This was 
the walled section of the town. Here 
were the so-called “family ancestral 
buildings,” where people who were 
not residents of the city could find 
rooms, and where work was available 
for many. Here, in the homes of the 
poor, crowding out the little light and 
air that filtered in, stood numbers of 
great wooden looms, worked by hand 
and foot power, providing a poor live- 
lihood to the weavers. The machinery, 
never cleaned, was clogged with lint 
from the cotton thread, and the mas- 
sive beams of the rickety houses were 
snow-white with lint. There were al- 
ways women about, busy at various 
tasks. 

Our entrance into these places never 
caused any surprise. Soon there was 
a little group around us. We noted 
that Siac Tai Sao was among them. 
She was a young woman with a fam- 
ily of children ranging in height like 
the steps of a ladder, They appeared 
from everywhere at once, shouting, 
“The Sister is here, the Sister is here!” 
Dirty little hands that had been play- 


ing in charcoal grabbed at us. 
It was now midday, when the wom- 
en were not busy, so a number of 
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them followed us into the darkness of 
Siac Tai Sao’s room. It was untidy. 
In such crowded quarters, and with 
so many children, what could one ex- 
pect? But our hostess was not embar- 
rassed, With one sweep of her hand, 
she cleared a place for us on a low 
bamboo seat, and was off to find some 
tea. The room was full of women 
and children, quiet, listening. 

“On the 17th day of the first month, 
there is Study-the-Doctrine time. 
Come and see.” 

There was a murmur of interest, 
some questions were asked; a quiet 
little on between 
friends and relatives. Siac Tai Sao, 
who had come back with teapot and 
cups, smiled, “Yes, I will make the 
effort to come . .. the children... 
but perhaps I can manage somehow.” 
The noise of the machines, the 


discussion went 
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murmuring of voices seemed far away 
as we took our leave, In that con- 
glomeration of dirt and crowded 
quarters, somebody loved flowers; 
huge white blossoms filled the musty 
air with their fragrance. Siac Tai Sao 
noticed our enjoyment of them. In a 
second her hands were filled with 
blossoms. “For the altar of the Lord 
of Heaven,” she said, as she pressed 
them into our arms. “He has an altar, 
has He not?” 

We went on down through the in- 
ner courts, out into the open street, 
while she stood and smiled at us, her 
little rogues clinging to her with 
grubby hands, all of them calling, as 
long as we could hear, “May the Lord 
of Heaven bless you!” The city of the 
Plum Blossom lay smiling in the sun- 
light as we crossed the river on our 
way home. 


Thunder 


In 1705 John Dennis, poet and author, produced a play called 
Appius and Virginia, For the effects of this play he had invented 
a new species of stage thunder, which was highly approved of by 
the actors, and is the same as that used at present in the theater. The 
play, however, was very coldly received and had but a short run. 

Some nights after it closed Mr. Dennis was in the pit at a 
presentation of Macbeth, and heard his own thunder made use of. He 
rose in a violent passion and exclaimed with an oath that it was his 
thunder. “See,” he cried, “how the rascals use me! They will not 
let my play run—and yet they steal my thunder.” 

And that, so it is claimed, is the manner in which a famous 


phrase was born. 


The Catholic Fireside (7 Nov. *41). 









Muddled Policy 


By EUGENE LYONS 
Condensed from the Sign* 


W hat may be described as the 
American beatification of Joseph Sta- 
lin is now in full blast. Our recent 
emissaries to Moscow, Harry Hopkins 
and W. Averell Harriman, are record- 
ing their visits with the Soviet despot 
with the bubbly excitement of high- 
school girls who called on the mayor. 
Their effusions are accepted by the 
public as though they had the official 
imprimatur of the White House. Cor- 
respondents project the edifying idea 
of a future private meeting between 
the president of the U.S. and the 
bolshevik 


head executioner of the 


police-state. Press and politicians alike 
have somehow forgotten that millions 
of innocent men and women are still 


crowded into Stalin’s concentration 
camps, “isolators,” and G.P.U. tor- 
ture chambers; that there is not a 
trace of the “four freedoms” any- 
where in Stalinland; that the present 
autocrat of Russia is the bloodiest 
czar to oppress the Russian people 
since Ivan the Terrible. 

Radio commentators and editorial 
writers alike have made the bright 
discovery that “there are no fifth col- 
umnists in Russia” because Stalin had 
the foresight to kill them off in the 
years before the war. This historical 
obscenity 


absurdity and moral is 


The last refuge of the scoundrel 


backed up by the former ambassador 
to Moscow, Joseph E. Davies. Stalin’s 
cleverness in murdering 50,000 to 
100,000 Russians—mostly communists 
and among them the founding fathers 
of the Soviet regime, and in exiling 
hundreds of thousands more, is thus 
palmed off on the American people 
as a piece of prophylactic statesman- 
ship! 

The puerile assumption is that “the 
Soviet Union joined the democracies,” 
although Russia was shoved in among 
them by Hitler despite its desperate 
and self-abasing years of appeasement. 
An insulting attempt is made to con- 
vince us that the Soviet land, where 
atheism is the state “religion,” enjoys 
something resembling religious free- 
dom. The heroism and colossal sac- 
rifice of the Russian masses is credited 
to the regime which has so long ex- 
ploited and oppressed them. 

In all of which, unfortunately, our 
administration, our press, and our 
commentators are playing right into 
the hands of the Goebbels propagan- 
dists in Germany and throughout the 
world. We are giving color and sub- 
stance to the charges that the “pluto- 
democracies” have crawled into bed 
with bolshevism. The American fail- 
ure to distinguish between the Russian 


*Union City, N. J. December, 1941. 
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lords, between the Russian nation and 
the Soviet regime, is inexcusable, 

The error of this policy is so obvi- 
ous that one wonders whether it is, 
after all, merely an error. It raises 
the question whether the notoriously 
procommunist minority within the 
New Deal government is not deliber- 
ately using present events to convert 
a necessary military collaboration into 
an unnecessary and dangerous spir- 
itual entente. 

The British have been far more 
sober and practical in their attitudes. 
On the very day when his govern- 
ment put all its resources behind the 
Russian resistance, Prime Minister 
Churchill was sharply unambiguous 
in condemning communism. In a 
Commons speech made in mid-July he 
quoted approvingly the words of Gen. 
Jan Smuts: “If this Hitler in his in- 
sane megalomania has driven Russia 
to fight him in self-defense, we bless 
her arms and wish her all success with- 
out for a moment identifying our- 
selves with her communistic creed.” 

The same kind of hard-boiled pol- 
icy is called for in the U.S. We must 
face frankly the truth that we are 
ready to assist Stalin only as a matter 
of expediency and without the re- 
motest direct or implied approval of 
his slave regime. Every attempt to 
camouflage the Soviet despotism as a 
democracy or as a near-democracy can 
only boomerang. 
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There need be no fear of offending 
Stalin. He is fighting for his life and 
must accept our aid on our own 
terms. He is suspicious of sentimen- 
tality, but he will understand and ad- 
mire an American policy of unadul- 
terated expediency. 

Let us make a spiritual entente, 
instead, with the common people of 
Russia, whose bewildered grab for 
freedom, a quarter of a century ago, 
was thwarted by the bolshevik totali- 
tarians. Every time we hail Stalin 
and his confederates as though they 
symbolized the Russian people, we 
are stabbing those Russian people in 
the back. They know what our be- 
fuddled publicists do not: that the 
Soviet regime is fighting a war on 
two fronts—against the nazi invaders 
and against its own people. 

The world will be horrified anew 
when it learns in detail of the terror 
that is under way behind the fighting 
lines in Russia today as the G.P.U. 
suppresses every hint of discontent 
with the regime. The Russian ar- 
mies are fighting magnificently even 
as they fought in the first World War, 
but they have as little love for their 
political overlords now as they had 
then. 

Those casual references 
sional dispatches to the arrest of 
saboteurs and plotters in Russia are 
as significant as the communiqués 
from the battle fronts. Naive out- 
siders may accept the re-establishment 


in occa- 
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of “political commissars” in the armed 
forces, with authority to countermand 
the orders of officers, as a reinforce- 


ment of morale. The Soviet officers 


themselves know that these commis- 
sars are essentially spies over them, 
and resent the intrusion bitterly. Our 
press gave a paragraph or two to the 


Moscow announcement that the en- 
tire population of the Soviet Republic 
of the Volga Germans, about half a 
million people, had been dispersed 
and exiled in the midst of the war. 
When the loyalty of an entire prov- 
ince is thus opened to question, it is 
a serious symptom of the pressures 
under the surface. The Volga Ger- 
mans, I can attest from personal ob- 
servation and study, have usually been 
the first to register popular feelings 
in Soviet Russia. 

It is best to remember clearly that 
Stalin touched off this war when he 
joined in the Moscow-Berlin pact; 
that for 22 months he aided Germany 
in every conceivable fashion short of 
military participation; that Hitler did 
not even make demands on Russia 
before invading—for fear that Stalin 
would yield. 

In the balmy atmosphere of our 
new illusions about Russia, whole 
schools of fellow travelers and stooges 
and innocents are crawling out of 
their crevices and isolationist storm 
cellars for another of those “united 
fronts” with addlepated American 
democrats. Once again high-minded 


January 


bank presidents, novelists, and social 
registerites are being exploited for the 
greater glory of Stalin. 

On June 22, when Hitler double- 
crossed his Kremlin partner, com- 
munists the world over made the 
latest of their hairpin turns in “party 
line.” The result has been a huge 
crop of “June 22 patriots”— men and 
women who went to bed that night 
as isolationists and awoke the next 
morning as fervid interventionists. 
Until then the war had been, for these 
strange creatures, a low-down “im- 
perialist” squabble. They had main- 
tained a “peace vigil” around the 
White House to intimidate the “war- 
monger” within. They had pulled 
strikes in defense industries, opposed 
conscription and every other measure 
of national defense. Today they are 
busily, and successfully, kidding us 
into believing that they are enemies 
of Hitler when they are merely friends 
of Stalin. 

The tragedy of it is that the new 
“united front” is succeeding despite 
the repeated demonstrations of its 
hypocrisy. The “June 22 patriots” are 
being treated like the genuine thing. 
Men and women who only a few 
months ago were prominent in the 
American Peace Mobilization are ac- 
cepted into war-relief organizations 
and defense undertakings. Men with 
fellow-traveler leanings are being tak- 
en even into government organiza- 
tions, 
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Only a few weeks before the change 
of party line, Congressman Vito Mar- 
cantonio was being groomed to run 
on a left-wing American Labor party 
ticket for mayor of New York on a 
“peace” platform against “warmonger 
LaGuardia.” Marcantonio was the 
only congressman to vote against the 
national defense program and  there- 
after consistently opposed every meas- 
ure for aiding Britain er fortifying 
America. On June 22 he made a hair- 
pin turn. But this did not prevent 
Mayor LaGuardia from accepting 
Marcantonio, along with all the other 
“June 22 patriots,” into his camp. 

In October, the British were given 
a sample of how their new “ally,” 
Stalin, was able to reach into their 
own home to interfere with British 
policies. Communist rioters on Lon- 
don’s Trafalgar Square would not 
permit labor spokesmen to explain 
the government’s policies, shouting 
them down with cries of “We want 
a western front!” A few days later, 
strangely enough, a similar scene was 
enacted in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, where hecklers in- 
terrupted Lord Halifax continually 
with the same cries about a western 
front. 

The Madison Square Garden meet- 
ing was staged under the auspices of 
the Russian War Relief, the over- 
whelming majority of whose mem- 
bers are good Americans concerned 
only with relieving human suffering. 
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A perusal of the officers’ and spon- 
sors’ lists of that organization reveals 
some curious details, 

The secretary is one Harriet Moore, 
who was for a long time an official 
of the American-Russian Institute, 
generally recognized as a “false-front” 
organization, and who had defended 
the Hitler-Stalin pact in print. Among 
the directors are Dr. Henry E. Siger- 
ist and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who 
have made no secret of their enthusi- 
asm for the Soviet authoritarian setup. 
Among the sponsors are such names 
as Sidney Buchman, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Matthew Josephson, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Franz Boas, Gale Son- 
dergaard, Frank Tuttle, and Albert 
Rhys Williams—names familiar on 
organizational setups and documents 
engineered by the fellow-traveling 
crowd. 

A touch of farce is added by the 
inclusion of Lillian Hellman and 
Herman Shumlin among the spon- 
sors. These two led alk the rest in 
magnificent opposition to war relief 
for the Finns at the time Russia in- 
vaded Finland, and their fine slogan 
at the time was, “Charity begins at 
home.” But here they are soliciting 
charity for Russia! Should we there- 
fore assume that they regard Russia 
as their true home? The Russian War 
Relief literature indicates that the 
moneys collected will be sent through 
VOKS (the Soviet Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
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tries). Not one in ten among the 
innocents associated in the enterprise 
knows that VOKS is not a relief but 
a propaganda bureau and, there is 
every reason to believe, a thinly dis- 
guised branch of the Soviet secret 
service. 

Old communist organizations and 
fellow-traveler fronts are doing a 
thriving business once again. Muddled 
Americans by the thousands are giv- 


ing the comrades a clear road ahead: 
into government institutions, relief 
groupings, everywhere. New fronts 
are arising. The communist grip on 
a series of labor unions is stronger 
than ever before. The Stalinist pene- 
tration of American life is more men- 
acing than it was before June 22, 
precisely because it is again fake-dem- 
ocratic, fake-patriotic, and waves the 
American flag. 


bg 


The Marxist Approach 


The creation of a mild liberal or socialist regime in some period 
of convulsion is the first milestone aimed at by the communists. But 
no sooner has this been created than it is to be overthrown. Woes 
and scarcity resulting from confusion must be exploited. Collisions, 
if possible attended with bloodshed, are to be arranged between the 
agents of the new government and the working people. Martyrs are 
to be manufactured. An apologetic attitude in the rulers should be 
turned to profit. Pacific propaganda may be made the mask of 
hatreds never before manifested among men. No faith need be, 
indeed may not be, kept with noncommunists. Every act of good 
will, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, of magnanimity on the 
part of governments is to be utilized for their ruin, 

Then when the time is ripe and the moment opportune, every 
form of lethal violence from mob revolt to private assassination must 
be used without stint or compunction. The citadel will be stormed 
under the banners of liberty and democracy; and once the apparatus 
of power is in the hands of the brotherhood, all opposition, all con- 
trary opinions must be extinguished by death. 

Winston Churchill quoted in Social Justice (Colombo, Ceylon), Jan. ’39. 


















Sing and be holy 


In a great American cathedral a 
zealous attempt was inaugurated to 
bring about congregational singing. 
Up and down the aisles of the nave 
two burly singers roared out hymns. 
The faithful were urgently invited to 
join in the singing. Not a single timid 
voice responded. After a few weeks 
of this experiment, the pompous sing- 
ers were withdrawn and it was de- 
cided, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, that the rulings of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X were impracticable. 
Reform had been tried and found 
wanting. Of course this was many 
years ago, but I mention the incident 
as an example of reform undertaken 
from the wrong end. 

And now, let me bring up another 
scene, in the Netherlands. Imagine a 
small scattered farming population 
making up all in all a parish of some 
200 families. The boys and girls of 
this little settlement had been taught 
to sing in the primary grades of their 
village school by the regular class 
teachers. The musical teaching had 
been orientated though not confined 
to the official chant of the Church, At 
the Sunday Mass these children sang 
the entire Ordinary in purest Grego- 
rian chant; their parents joined in the 
Credo, the responses, and other fa- 
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Condensed from Liturgical Arts* 


miliar parts of the Ordinary; a group 
of the older boys sang the Proper 
from the Liber Usualis. Here was the 
ideal of the Church carried out simply 
and as a matter of course each week. 
No specialists had been called in and 
no material aid was required. What 
had the pastor done to bring about 
this state of affairs? He had simply 
sent his teachers to take courses in 
musical pedagogy and in Gregorian 
chant. The rest followed automati- 
cally, to the benefit of the children, 
the parents, and the Church. This 
pastor had begun his reform from the 
right end. 

This example is not unique. From 
the north to the south of Holland I 
found similar groups, some in country 
parishes, others in large cities, where 
the chant of the Church has been, as 
it were, breathed in with each new 
unfolding idea connected with the re- 
ligious training of the children, In one 
large town I dropped in to find the 
parish celebrating its pastor’s feast 
day. The children were marching 
from their several schools toward the 
church, 800 boys and 600 girls. What 
was to be the children’s offering to 
their pastor? They were offering their 
innocent voices and their winged pray- 
er. Their present: the solemn Mass, 


*300 Madison Ave., New York City. November, 1941. 
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Unaccompanied, with the simplicity 
and sincerity of youth, these children 
raised their pure voices in a prayer 
which must have rivaled the song of 
the Seraphim. From the choir before 
the altar a group of 50 boys ir long 
white linen albs sang the Proper of 
the Mass and alternated throughout in 
the Ordinary with the 1,400 children 
in the nave. For sheer beauty I have 
never heard a solemn Mass that sur- 
passed this gift of the children of Hel- 
mond in Brabant. There was never 
a moment of hesitation, never a devia- 
tion from pitch, never an uncertain 
rhythm nor an obscure syllable. All 
was easy and natural. When the last 
note had sounded, the children re- 
turned to their classrooms to continue 
the morning’s study. The whole thing 
had taken a little under an hour. 
Holland is privileged in possess- 
ing an effective society composed of 
priests, all of whom are experienced 
musicians and who represent the hier- 
archy with power to act in all that 
concerns sacred music. This society 


has emphasized the importance of 


adequate school training in music and 
chant, has encouraged parish priests 
to send their teachers to be trained in 


musical pedagogy. Thus neither the 
clergy nor the teachers have waited 
to accomplish the reforms by wishful 
thinking. They have found the path 
to success and have followed it with 
that dogged perseverance which is 
characteristic of the Dutch. They are 
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noticing, moreover, certain by-prod- 
ucts of the movement which are far 
from negligible. “I sent my teachers 
to be trained in music,” said a school 
principal from the north of Holland. 
“Now we have been having the chant 
sung in church for several years by 
our boys. But until these last few 
years there had never been a single 
vocation for the secular clergy or for 
the Religious life. Now we are having 
an average of 15 vocations a year. 
Nothing has been changed in our gen- 
eral curriculum nor in our methods, 
so that I can attribute this change to 
the music alone which had drawn the 
boys into so keen an interest in the 
liturgy.” 

On this beautiful and peaceful land 
there suddenly burst the fierce scourge 
of war. Limburg and Brabant and 
the North were drenched with blood. 
What has become of those zealous 
teachers and eager singing children? 
A single sentence has leaked through 
the rigid censorship: “We are work- 
ing as before, and with more enthusi- 
asm than ever.” 

The US. is a larger country than 
Holland and the organization of the 
work here is correspondingly more 
difficult. We have no strong society of 
Church musicians who are author- 
ized to act in the name of the hier- 
archy. We have complete control of 
our parish schools and their teaching 
staff. We have, in spite of imposed 
state syllabi, such relative control of 
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their curriculum that it is always pos- 
sible to include therein those subjects 
which our Catholic ideals demand. 
When the day comes that the impor- 
tance of liturgical music in Catholic 
education shall be fully realized, we 
in America can carry out the ideal of 
the Church in a way that will surpass 
all other countries. Not only have we 
this educational independence, but we 
are uncrushed by the demon of war. 
We can still give our children their 
ration of daily bread to nourish their 
bodies and their ration of spiritual 
riches to nourish their souls. 

Does this mean that all music save 
Gregorian chant must be excluded? 
By no means. Secular music has its 
place in education, even as secular 
literature. A man who habitually reads 
the breviary need not despise the 
works of Shakespeare and of Dante. 
But he will avoid all that is cheap, 
dull, tawdry, claptrap. As in litera- 
ture, so in music: standards of taste 
must be applied. To assume that all 
music is noble and inspirational is 
absurd. Music is a language which 
speaks by creating an atmosphere. Its 
effect is deeper than that of words. It 
can create a world of unrestrained 
passion, on the one hand, or one of 
trite and trivial vulgarity, on the 
Both of these states of emo- 
tional stimulus are highly undesirable 
for our children. To choose wisely 
we must ourselves be sensitive to the 


other. 


meaning of a musical phrase and 
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eliminate, as a matter of conscience, 
what is unsuitable for children. If 
we stick to masterpieces, known as 
such by musicians, we shall not go 
far astray. There are treasures among 
the folk songs of all nations which 
antedate the disruption of Christen- 
dom, melodies that are simple and 
gay, full of Catholic feeling and which 
are often the direct outgrowth of the 
chant. Then there are the composi- 
tions of the great masters: Bach and 
Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, Dow- 
land and Morley, Scarlatti and Monte- 
verdi, Handel, Schubert, and Brahms. 
If we apply to the choice of our secu- 
lar music the same high standards 
that we apply to the selection of our 
sacred music, one will reinforce the 
other. 

Standards of taste are as difficult to 
establish as standards of morality. In- 
deed, they are more so, at times, 
because less obvious. Leaving aside, 
then, this question of taste in secular 
music, are there not some few funda- 
mental principles upon which we are 
all agreed and upon which a general 
forward movement could be based as 
regards sacred music? Here we have 
the expressed desires of the Holy See 
as our guide. 

Since the restoration of true sacred 
music as desired by the Holy See de- 
pends in large part, if not wholly, on 
the education of the young genera- 
tion: 


1. Our object should be that every 
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child in a Catholic school shall re- 
ceive an adequate musical education 
as part of his spiritual birthright. 

2. This musical education, while 
including masterpieces of secular mu- 
sic, shall definitely be orientated to- 
ward the official chant of the Church 
in such a manner that every child of 
nine years of age shall be able to take 
part in the singing of the Ordinary 
of the Mass. 

3. Groups of boys, age 9 to 12, shall 
be selected, to learn the Propers of the 
Mass, and these boys shall serve as a 
schola cantorum in their parish church 
whenever such services are required. 

4. A sufficient amount of time shall 
be set aside in the school curriculum 
for the study of music, this time not 
to be employed merely for play nor 
for rehearsals for entertainments but 
for the study of music itself. 

5. This musical education shall be 
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given the children by their class teach- 
ers and not by outside professional 
talent. 

6. The class teachers shall be given 
adequate preparation for this work in 
universities, colleges, normal schools, 
or in the novitiates of Religious, 

7. The pastors shall encourage the 
children in their school to take part 
in the singing of the Mass just as 
soon, but not before, they are capable 
of so doing, and they shall, for a time 
at least, subordinate other musical 
activities to this primary object. 

If these few simple means were to 
be adopted in a general way all over 
this country, we could equal if not 
outstrip Holland. Vocations without 
number would pour in—where now 
we lament their rarity—because the 
true Christian spirit would flourish as 
never before in our land, springing 
from its source, the liturgy. 


The Furriner 


A tall, blond young man went to Mexico for his vacation, un- 
troubled by the fact that he knew practically nothing of the language. 
One warm afternoon, in the lounge of his hotel, he recklessly squan- 
dered his entire repertory of Spanish words, saying, “Cerveza,” 
to the waiter and, when a glass of beer appeared, “Gracias.” An 
American lady who was sitting near by with her husband listened 
with interest and remarked, “I suppose one of his parents was 


white.” 


The New Yorker quoted in the Minneapolis Star-Journal (15 Aug. *41). 

































Strategic retreat 


A great change is taking place 
in our parish churches. The saints 
seem to be going into exile. In the 
procession are apostles, evangelists, 
doctors, confessors, virgins and mar- 
tyrs. 

The sanctuary looks barren without 
them. St. Agnes and St. Cecilia no 
longer look down from their custo- 
mary niches on the high altar. The 
Little Flower with her armful of 
roses, St. Anthony, St. Thomas and 
St. Catherine are there. Even the two 
adoring angels who kept loving guard 
in the sanctuary have taken flight. 
Now only the image of the Crucified 
remains, hanging in lonely splendor. 

What is the meaning of it all? Are 
the saints deserting the Saviour in 
His hour of dereliction? Far from it! 
They are merely stepping back a little 
so that they will not distract our gaze, 
even for a moment, from that su- 
preme act of worship which was first 
accomplished on the altar of the cross, 
and is now being perpetuated for us 
in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It 
is, of course, a concession to our frail- 
ty; to our perpetual inability to fasten 
our attention upon heavenly things, 
even for those few precious moments 
when Christ in our very midst renews 
again the Sacrifice of Calvary. It is a 


The Mass Matters 


By PRISCILLA E. SNELL 


Condensed from the Torch* 


gentle rebuke that it is not enough 
for us to go only to the saints, but 
that we must do more: go through 
them to God, 

The Church has never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of the unity of her 
members with Christ. Nor has she 
ever failed to give to the saints the 
veneration which is their due. The 
official worship which the Church of- 
fers to God is perfect in every respect; 
but our participation is faulty simply 
because we do not take a conscious, 
active and intelligent part in corporate 
worship. Our prayer horizons have 
been so narrowed down to our own 
personal needs that we have become 
deaf to the cries of distress which 
arise from our fellow members in 
Christ and the Church. So now the 
saints are stepping back a bit and ask- 
ing us to center our gaze more direct- 
ly upon the mystical Body which is 
the Church. They are inviting us also 
to step back a little, just enough to 
get a wider view. They want us to 
see the whole Christ: Head and mem- 
bers. They want us to be more con- 
scious of our membership in that 
mystical Body, to take more seriously 
the obligations which that member- 
ship entails. Above all, they want to 
remind us that the acts of that mysti- 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. December, 1941. 
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cal Body are our acts, that the prayers 
of that mystical Body are our prayers, 
that the Sacrifice of that mystical 
Body is also our Sacrifice, and that in 
it we, as faithful members of that 
Body of which Christ is the Head, 
must take an active, not merely a pas- 
sive, part. 

Taking an active part in the holy 
Sacrifice means a great deal more 
than simply saying the prayers which 
the priest says. It means that we must 
realize more and more keenly the tre- 
mendous significance of the Transub- 
stantiation, in which the bread and 
wine, symbolic of our lives, is changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
just as our natural human life must 
be changed into Christ-life. It means 
we must realize that in unity with 
our fellow men in Christ we will find 
the only firm basis for that peace 
which the world cannot give. And 
our consciousness of this unity will 
become stronger in proportion to our 
active participation in the prayer-life 
of the Church. As we learn to take 
our part in liturgical worship, our 
prayer horizons will widen to include, 
besides supplication, those other ele- 
ments which are essential parts of 
every prayer worthy of the name. 
Thus adoration, contrition and thanks- 
giving will be given their proper place, 
and our devotion will become the 
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balanced, harmonious and _ beautiful 
thing which the Church wants us to 
have. 

Then we will see an even more 
astounding change taking place in 
our parish churches. The deeper ap- 
preciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
engendered by our more active par- 
ticipation in it will lead us to value 
it, in practice as well as in theory, 
above every other act of worship in 
the Church. Then we will not only 
see churches filled to overflowing (as 
they should be) for the evening no- 
vena exercises, but also at the week- 
day Masses. 

In the liturgical worship of the 
Church our devotion to the saints will 
also find its outlet. We will find the 
saints to whom we are particularly 
devoted honored in a special way by 
the whole mystical Body of Christ on 
those days which are set aside by the 
Church for them alone. In the mean- 
time, the Church does not wish us to 
abandon our own private devotion to 
the saints, whom she urges us to ad- 
mire and imitate. It is not for that 
reason that they are stepping down 
from their places in the sanctuary. 
Rather, they are stepping down be- 
side us, so that they can better direct 
our gaze above ourselves and beyond 
ourselves to spiritual horizons wider 
than the world, 
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Books of Current Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Agar, William. The Dilemma of Science. New York: Sheed. 192 pp. $2. 
Catholic scientist and philosophy student stresses the inter- 
dependence of philosophy and science, when both are threatened 
by totalitarianism. 
a 
Cory, Herbert E. The Emancipation of a Freethinker. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 311 pp. $3. 
Famous educator’s conversion to Catholicism via atheism and 
agnosticism. 
a 


Galles Patrick. Paddy the Cope. New York: Devin-Adair. 320 pp. 
2.50. 


Autobiography embodying a fast-moving story of the coopera- 
tive movement. 
a 
Hayes, Carlton J. H. A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900. New 
York: Harper. 390 pp. $3.75. 
Three decades of European history, giving a clear, sound pic- 
ture of the Church’s role in combating materialism. 
° 


Ryan, Thomas F., S.J. China Through Catholic Eyes. Crusade Castle, 
Linwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio: C. S. M. C., 80 pp. $1.50. 
Survey of the country and the Church therein, enlivened with 
many pictures and line drawings. 
« 


Maloney, 7 Let There Be Mercy. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
337 pp. $3. 
Haunting evocation of the good in humanity. A red-letter 
book brings the Red Cross alive. 
* 


Maynard, Theodore. The Story of American Catholicism. New York: 
Macmillan. 710 pp. $3.50. 
Absorbing account of the important movements in the Catholic 
Church in America. 
Owen, Maggie. The Book of Maggie Owen. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. 
262 pp. $2. 
Side-splitting diary of the 12th year in the life of an Irish 


maiden. 
9 


Weir, Eligius, O.F.M. Criminology. 404 N. Hickory St., Joliet, Ill.: 
Institute for the Scientific Study of Crime. 329 pp. $3. 
Unclaptrapped presentation of the problem of crime, and 

realistic solution by a prison chaplain. 








